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News BRIEFS 
CRUMP WILL ‘BRING 
HONEST GOVI 


NI ERN- 
MENT TO THE PEOPLE’ 


NEWARK—Placing her hat 
into what will be the most con- 
tested mayoral race in the State, 
Councilwoman 
at large Mil- 
dred Crump 
launched her 


campaign for 
mayor of the 


announcement of her campaign. 
In her speech she said, “I am not 
running to make history, | am 
running because of the rich his- 
tory of this city. | believe that 
sense of history has been lost 
and I say ‘enough is enough. | 
am not afarid of the challenge 
before me” 


BANNING AFRICAN- 
AMERICAN AUTHORS 
IN MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE—Books written 

by prominent African-American 
thors have been removed from 

high school English classes in 
two Maryland School districts. 

Called “anti-white” and “trash” 
by some parents, Maya 
Angelou's autographical “| Know 
Why The Caged Bird Sings has 
been removed from the ninth 
grade English curriculum in Anne 
Arundel County, and “Song of 
Solomon” has been removed in 
St. Mary's County. Parents and 
educators who favor keeping the 
words have expressed dismay 
that such a small group of par- 
ents could wield such influence 
‘over a curriculum. 


UNANIMOUS VOTE 
MAKES HURT NEW 
ESSEX PROSECUTOR 

TRENTON—After a hearing 
that took no more than 10 min- 
utes, the Senate Judiciary com- 
mittee confirmed Patricia Hurt to 

- be the next Essex County Prose- 
Cutor. 

Hurt says she hopes to begin 
her duties by the end of the 
month. If approved, she plans as 
one of the first goals of her office 
to consolidate sections of the 
office that handle child abuse, 
domestic violence, sexual abuse 
and Megan's Law cases under a 
single unit, cutting down on 
duplication of work and increas- 
ing efficiency. 


PAYNE SWORN IN AS 
ASSEMBLYMAN OF 
THE 29TH DISTRICT 


NEWARK—William D. Payne 
of Newark was sworn into office 
as an assemblyman representing 
the 29th Legislative District. 

Prepared to help push an 
agenda for lower car insurance 
rates, property tax reform, better 
public schools and a higher mini- 
mum wage, Payne was the chai 
man of the committee that result- 
ed in the election of his brother, 
Donald, as New Jersey's first 
African-American member of 
Congress. “I will work diligently to 
ensure strong voices of repre- 
‘sentation in Trenton for the Dis- 


trict's working families” he said. 


Eve’s Bayou: 


By Dr. Earl Ofari Hutchinson 


The news that “Eve’s Bayou” was 
the most commercially successful 
independently produced film in 1997 
should be cause for much rejoicing. It 
showed that an independent film with 
an all-black cast, sans the ancient 
racial stereotypes of crime /dope/ 
guns/freaky sex/cartoon caricatures/ 
human wrecks that for too many Hol- 
lywood films traditionally reserves 
almost exclusively for blacks, can do 
well at . But equally 


two other myths. Writer-director Kasi 
Lemmons echoed the first myth when 


she remarked that “you can’t really 
point to any film and say this proves 
that this film will attract a white audi- 
ence. What examples can you use?” 
Lemmons seemed doubtful that whites 
will go see an all black film. But why? 
For decades whites have packed con- 
certs featuring black artists, hailed 
black sports figures, enshrined black 
divas, praised the works of black writ- 
ers, poets, and playwrights. If a film is 
well-crafted, and compelling, there is 
no reason why whites wouldn't or 
shouldn’t crowd the theaters to see it. 
Spielberg’s “Amistad” is a good 
example. Despite its painful, and still 
controversial theme, of black slavery, 


from initial box office reports a sizable 
Percentage of those who went to see it 
‘were white 
The second myth is that indepen- 
dent, all-black films are doomed to fail 
commercially. In the 1930s, pioneer 
black filmmaker Oscar Michaux made 
i deni films with a small budget 
and no major studio backing, or distri- 
ution deals. The films, didn’t present 
the-stereotypical “Amos n° A 
#Stepinfeichen” comedy, oi 
song and dance depictions of 
‘ks prevalent in that era. The films 
dramas, western, and. detective 
ies, They employed hundreds of 
black actors, actresses and technicians 


Irvington coalition 
hosts mayoral forum 


By gr. mattox 


The first salvo in what promises to 
be a contentious mayoral battle in Irving- 
ton took place last week in a sparsely 
ated but informative gathering beld 

at Irvington High School 
This al eet es baka ty 
Coali- 


Jems in this city that need to be correct- 
ed.” 
Coalition members asked a series of 


‘that there: is an overall 


‘What they would propose to stop this 
‘from 


happening. Taylor is of the opinion 
‘of account- 


questions to the candidates that included “ability and Irvington must Become more 


ways to lower property tax rates that 


rity and recreation, the education of Irv- | 


the Irvington Block Associati 


tion, a group numbering about 200 peo- 
ple in the city, 

Although invitations were sent out to 
all five candidates in December to partic- 
ipate in the forum, only Calvin Taylor, a 
city resident who has an accounting and 
financial planning business in South 
and Jay Waller, a lawyer and a 

oh 


citing a previous. engagement. Bilal 
id Lyons, 


ing private enterprise develop a chemical 
tank farm inside the 

Tn order to reduce property taxes, 
‘Taylor says he would sell off city owned 
property and look for ways to trim the 
budget. “I will cut out all the ‘pork’ 
believe me, it is there.” Waller disagrees 
that there is an excess in the budget, and 
looks towards its overall stabilizati 
eee ae 


fire departments. 
Waller believes that the increased 


participation of the Senior Citizensis key 
to the enhancement of their safety and 


of the City Council, are also announced 
candidates who did not attend the meet- 


ing 

Both Taylor and Waller say that they 
are running for mayor because they have 
a commitment to the township of Irving- 
ton, and a concem over the quality of life. 

‘Taylor said, “We are all here tonight 
because we are hurting. The current 
administration cannot add one and one.” 
He said that his priority if elected mayor 
is to put the city on a sound financial 
footing. 


Waller described his desire to be 
mayor as a “candidacy for change,” 
“Like so many of you, I am-concemed 
about the rising tax rate and other prob- 


activities 
“Senior Citizens must pes more’ 
actively involved and make their wishes 

known. They must be part of the deyel- 
opment,” he says. Waller is adamant 
about applying for State and Federal 
Grants that are targeted for Seniors. “We 
are paying taxes and nothing is ¢oming 
back to us as citizens.” He continues, 


| i 
that the Irvington school district is cur- 
rently one Eee away from/a state 
takeover, and the two candidates 


in getting needed state funding for 
and classroom senovation and 
upgrade. ls that the 


stai does not want to give control of 
+ these funds to the local municipalities. 
ce ye everything is about money,” 


Ode cher hand, Waller feels that 
the inadequacies of the school system 
indicate deeper ‘on the outside 
that must be addressed, and a better edu- 
cation starts with and care in 
the‘home. “No child can learn if they are 
hungry, or if they are victims of physical 
or abuse,” he says. 

f the most interesting com- 


Steet 
“Obviously, I am against it,” Waller 
replied, ndting that people are more 
informed about the effects of chemicals 
in the envifonment, “But I find it 
appalling that this type of question 
should even be voiced because I'd like to 
think that we are beyond that type of dis- 
cussion.” 

“I would chase them out of town,” 


for a major chemical corporation in 
South Jersey, he asked the crowd, “Has 
anybody here heard of Toms River?” 
referring to the high ingidences of cancer 
in that township that Were attributed to 
chemical waste. “ We don’t want to have 
another Toms River in Itvington.” 


Plainfield council members backs 


deputy and counsel positions 


PLAINFIELD—City Council 
members support the ordinance fund- 
ing the position of Deputy City 
Administrator and Corporation 


oib Ward Councilman Mitchell 
stated, “the funding of these two posi- 
tions is particularly critical at this time. 
There is no doubt that a vigorous pro- 
gram of redevelopment is essential to 
bring in ratables and move Plainfield 
forward. I promised the people of the 
Fourth Ward that economic develop- 
ment in the Fourth Ward as well as 
downtown would be my priority. We 
will never be able to provide any relief 
to the taxpayers unless great strides are 
made in this area. We desperately need 
someone in this position to provide 
leadership and coordinate our develop- 
ment efforts.” 


$3 Billion in 


By John William Templeton 


SAN FRANCISCO — The 
nation’s poorest schools and libraries 
have a two-month deadline to receive a 
90 percent discount on everything 
from telephones to cable to wireless 
and satellite access, 

Beginning Jan. 1, 1998 any school 
with more than 75 percent of its stu- 
dents receiving subsidized lunches can 
apply to have Uncle Sam, more specif- 
ically the Federal Communications 
Commission, pay for 90 percent of 
their telecommunications service, even 
retroactively from the beginning of an 
ong contract. 

The application forms for the e- 
rate arrived during the holiday season, 


applic: to be returned to a new 
organization called the Schools and 
Libraries Ci id-March. The 


orp. by mic 
address is P.O. Box 4217, Iowa City, 


Council President Malcolm Dunn 
cited the savings of more than 
$100,000 that would result from hav- 
ing an in-house corporation counsel. 
“We must be resourceful and not 
afraid to try something new, we cannot 
afford to conduct business as usual if 
we are to minimize the effect on our 

rty taxes. Funding these two 
positions would ultimately result in 
savings to the taxpayers.” 

On January 1, several council 
members voted to table the Deputy 
City Administrator position saying 
adding people during a budget crisis is 
not wise. However Councilman 
Joseph Montgomery states, “although 
this is a budget crisis year for our city, 
we cannot afford to lose sight of all the 
efforts that the citizens and council 
have made in recent months. Econom- 


free money 


Towa 52244-4217 or 
http:/Awww.neca.org/funds.The toll 
free customer number to answer ques- 
tions concerning the Universal Service 
Application for Schools and Libraries 
is 888-203-8100. 

‘Applications were sent to every 
school and library in the United States. 
The amount of the discount varies 
based on the percentage of poor stu- 
dents being served. Schools with 50 
percent of its student population 
receiving free lunches get an 80 per- 
cent discount. Schools with no poor 
students get a 25 percent discount. 

But there is a big catch. Each 
school must complete a technology 
plan that describes how they will use 
computers, wireless technology, cable 
and distance leaming. Only schools 
that have completed such a plan will 


are least likely to have a technology 


ing our children and all 
of life issues. Economic 


Mayor Al McWilliams as councilman- 
at-large, says, “Economic Develop- 
ment must be more than a diam, we 
must invest if it is to become Ẹ reality. 
I support having the position of 


Deplty City Administrator in, charge 
of @conomic development and will 
support a salary ordinance to fund 


such, @ position. Successful economic 
lopment in Plainfield requires a 


istration and the Council.” 


for schools 


plan. Books’n’Bytes, the technology 
alliance for African-American stu- 
dents, discovered that the 4,200 
schools with 75 percent or more 
African-American student bodies — 
cdncentrated in the Souther states, 
‘Taxas, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, New 
‘York and New Jersey—already have a 
14 percent lower computers to student 
rafio than the national average. 
The dilemma is that the schools 
gcherally face even bigger problems. 
Ofe-third have no library and many 
fage serious building code violations 
ang overcrowding. The FCC universal 
sefvice policy, developed with the 
sténg urging of FCC Chairman 
illiam Kennard and Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Telecommuni- 
<n Larry Irving, both African- 
ficans, addresses both parts of 
that equation. It not only provides 
more communications services but 
gives the schools more money to use 
for other things. 


Explodi 


and were financially:successful 

In the 1960s, ‘the critically 
acclaimed independent film, “Nothing 
But A Man,” about the struggles of a 
working black couple enjoyed good 
support. 

Gerima did not wait for or beg 
Holly wood to bankroll his anti-slavery 
epic, “Sankofa.™ He proved that a 
commercially successful independent 
black film can be made and can create 
jobs and Opportunities for dozens of 


Actor Tim Reid failed to interest 
major studios in his film, “Once Upon 
A Time When We Were Colored,” 
about the fight of Blacks in a-small 
Southern town against poverty and 


ng Myths 


segregation. Yet, it still had a consider- 
able run in theaters and was warmly 
reéeived by Black and non-Black audi- 
ences, 

There are several reasons why 
independent Black filmmakers can 
have success with their films, Blacks 
carry tremendous clout at the box 
office. 

It is estimated that Black movie- 
goers buy an estimated one out of four 
movie tickets. And more Blacks have 
the wealth and willingness to invest 
their money in films that portray posi- 
tive images of Blacks. Spike Lee 
tapped a bevy of prominent Black 


See EVE'S BAYOU/page 10 


New Jerseyans 
honor King legacy 


 mattox 


Yy 8 


The birthday celebration of Martin Luther King has broaden in scope and 
lencompased all areas of the community. An increasing number of municipali- 
ties, churches and organizations will have some program commemorating his 
life and legacy. Some of these events will not focus solely on Dr. King, but the 
spirit and sense of commitment he evoked in others. The following are just a 
few of the many activities that are taking place in your neighborhood. 


Martin Luther King, Jr. 
ay Events 


ASBURY PARK 

‘The Seacoast Missionary Baptist 
Mass Choir will sing and Meridian 
Health System will provide free health 
screening at a Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Memorial Observance, January 19, 
10:30 a.m, at the St. Stephens AME 
Zion Church, Prospect Street and 
Springwood Avenue. 732-992-1624. 


BROOKLYN, NY 

‘The award winning Love Fellow- 
ship Choir and the Inner Spirit Choir 
will be featured in A Brooklyn Tribute 
to Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr/Come 
Share the Dream. Tickets are free and 
available on a first come, first served 
basis. January 19 at 10:30 a.m. at The 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, 30 
Lafayette Avenue. Call 718-636-4179, 


NEWARK 

The Newark-North Jersey Com- 
mittee of Black Chruchmen will spon- 
sor its annual Martin L. King, Jr. 
Birthday celebration, Monday, Janu- 
ary 19, 11 am, at the St. Luke’s 
AME. Church, 146 Clinton Avenue. 
Call 973-484-3030. 


Mayor Sharp James, the Newark 
City Council and the Committee for a 
Unified South Ward are among those 
hosting the first annual South Ward 
Tribute to Martin Luther King, Jr. The 
affair will feature the inaugural 
Keeping the Dream Alive” awards, 
in which eight people will be honored. 
January 19 from 1 to 3:30 p.m. at the 
George Washington Carver Elemen- 
tary School, 331 Clinton Place. Call 
973-733-8058 


The Reverend Dr. James A. Scott 
of Bethany Baptist Church will give 
Martin L. King Jr. Annual Lecture 
Thursday, January 22 at the Newark 
Public Library, 5 Washington Street. 
Call 973-733-7767 

The 


Clinton-South Ward 


Improvement Association, Inc. will 
present the 14th Annual awards break- 
fast in honor of Rev. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., Monday, January 19 at 9 
a.m. at the Metropolitan Baptist 
Church, 149 Springfield Avenue. 
Tickets are $25. Call 973-373-1183. 


ORANGE 

The United Clergy of the Oranges 
will host it Annual Martin Luther 
King Service of Celebration. Rev- 
erend Calvin Butts of Abyssinian 
Baptist Church will be the guest 
speaker. Sunday, January 18 at 7 p.m. 
at St. Mathews A.M.E. Church 336 
Oakwood Avenue. Call 973-678- 
1217. 


A candlelight vigil. Thursday, 
January 15 at 3 p.m. at City Hall, 29 
North Day Street. Call 973-266-4925, 


PERTH AMBOY 


Bishop Donald Hilliard, Jr. and 
Reverend DeForest “Buster” Soaries 
will co-host a King Day service dedi- 
cated to the memory of Dr. Samuel 
DeWitt Proctor, Monday, January 19, 
3 p.m. at the Cathedral-Second Baptist 
Church, 277 Madison Avenue. Call 
908-826-5293. 


PLAINFIELD 

The Plainfield Area Club of Fron- 
tiers International and the Police 
Community Athletic League will co- 
sponsor a Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Memorial Breakfast. Aldrage Cooper, 
vice president of corporate affairs, 
Johnson & Johnson, will be the guest 
speaker. January 19, 9 am. at the 
Plainfield High School Cafeteria, 950 
Park Avenue. Call 908-756-4663. 


The Central Jersey Chapter of 
Delta Sigma Theta Sorority, Inc. will 
present a “Embrace His Dream...” 
musical salute to the life and work of 
Dr. King, Friday, January 16, 7 p.m. at 
the Crescent Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, 716 Watchung Avenue. Call 
908-903-4163. 


PEOPLE IN THE COMMUNITY 


14-Janua! 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 14 


EDISON—An open house will be held at 
the Middlesex County College 
Department of Continuing Studies from 6 
to 8 p.m. for more info, call 732-906-2523, 


ATLANTIC CITY—The indoor dis- 
play of yachts north of Miami wall mark the 


from 1 pm. to 9 pm. For more info, call 
215-732-8001 


NEWARK—NJ State Council on the Arts 


Performing Arts Center. To reserve 
space, contact Jeffrey Norman at 973- 
642-8989. 


MORRISTOWN—NJ State Council on 
the Arts wil have a grant workshop for 
FY99 SPS & PSA Applicants 2 pm. at 
the Morris Museum. To reserve space, 
contact Kathy Sutherland at 373538. 
0454, ext. 224. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 15 


NEW YORK—An exhibition representing 
the first in-depth examination of Arthur 
Dove's work in more than 20 years will 
open at the Whitney Museum of 
American Art through April 12, 1998. For 
more info, call 212-570-3633, 


NEWARK—The Newark Literacy 
Campaign is seeking volunteers to 
become reading partners for adults, 


Library. For more info, call 973-623-4001. 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 16 
NEWARK—Public and Community 
Schools Conference from 8:30 a.m. to 
230 p.m. at Essex County College, Main 
building, 4th floor. Same day registration. 


MILLVILLE— NJ State Council on the 

will have a grant workshop for FY99, 
FSPS & PSA Applicants at 11 a.m. at 
Yeaton Vilage, Crate Classroom. To 
reserve space, call 609-825-6800, ext. 
2731. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 17 


PLAINFIELD—Twentieth Century Artists’ 
Exhibition Posters will be held from 5 p.m. 
to 7 pm. at Swain Galleries. For more 
info, call 908-756-1707. 


METUCHEN—A Kid's Forum at Forum 
‘Theatre will present “School House Rock 
Live!” at 11 a.m. For more info, call 732- 
548-0582. 


HACKENSACK—The KCAP, Kuumba 
Community Activity Project's monthly pro- 
gram will be held from 3 to 6 p.m. at 
Majestic Elk’s Lodge #153. For more info, 
call 201-487-5509. 


TEANECK—A Defensive Driving Course 
will be held from 9 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. in the 


Name Hospital. For more info, call 201- 
833-3186. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 20 
NEWARK—The Newark Literacy 
Campaign is ag- volunteers to 
for adults, 


teenagers: training 
and orientation wil take place today, from 


reserve space, call Mary Fouratt at 732- 
224-8778. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 21 
CRANFORD—Union County College will 
introduce a three-credit history course on 
the Civil War. For more info, call 908-709- 
7503. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 22 
NEWARK—The Newark 


Campaign is seeking volunteers to 
riners for adults, 


6 pm. to 8 pm. at the Newark Public 
Library. For more info, call 973-623-4001. 
cog ogee bs 
ll have a 

Pepa a PSA Aopicana at arn, ae 
South Jersey Performing Arts Center. To 
reserve space, call Barbara 
609-342-6633. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 23 
WATCHUNG—Nubia Santos will cover 
both two- and three-dimensional art dur- 
ing Friday moming sessions. For more 
info, call 908-753-0190. 
WESTFIELD—f you are in grades three 
through five and want to lear about cats, 
join the 4-H Cat Ciub. The club's first 
meeting i from 7 © 830 pm. at he 4H 
office. For more info, call 908-654-9854. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 24 


EAST BRUNSWICK—Children have the 


Basketball Blast from 11 a.m. to 3 pm. 
For more info, call 800-468-0027. 

METUCHEN—A Kid's Forum at Forum 
Theatre will present “School House Rock 
Live!” at 11 a.m. For more info, call 732- 
548-0582. 


NEW BRUNSWICK—State Theatre 
announces 1998 ? 


IBF Champion 
Imamu Mayfield 
Presented ‘ 
Championship Belt 


NEW BRUNSWICK—The 
renowned Crossroads Theater in New 
Brunswick was the venue for a com- 
munity-wide celebration recently, hon- 
oring Imamu Mayfield, the new 
International Boxing Federation 
Cruiserweight Champion Of The 
World. Imamu, known as the “The 
Pride Of New Brunswick,” launched 
into the national spotlight last 
November when he dethroned the then 
champion Uriah Grant, winning a 
unanimous decision, in the openin; 
televised bout of the Holyfield-Moorer 
pay-per-view card in Las Vegas, 
Nevada. Mayfield — in his first fight 
since the death of his late manager, 
trainer and friend, Curtis Ford —defied 
all odds, and fulfilled their dream. 

The celebration involved Robert 
W. Lee, the President and 
Commissioner of the International 
Boxing Federation, who will present 
the Championship Belt to Imamu 
Mayfield in front of his hometown. 


Cruiserweight Champion Imamu 
Mayfield 


Also, there was commentary from box- 
ing notables like Larry Hazard, N. J. 
State Boxing Commissioner. Other 
program highlights included proclama- 
tions presented to Mayfield from state 
and local officials as well as from vari- 
‘ous community organizations. 


Officer Esther Guzman- 
Malcolm promoted 


JZABETH—Esther Guzman-Malcolm was promoted to Lieutenant in the 


ELI 

Union County Sheriff's Office. Lt. 
and resides nly Roselle with 
Officer. Her 

program, whit 


lion since its incepti 


le 
debt off to Leia in lied of incarceration 
three years ago. 


Guzman-Maicolm has 24 years on the job 


hho a also a Sheriff's 


opportul 
has saved tha taxpayers $3 mil! 


NHA 
scholarship 
foundation 
receives 
$202,600 


NEWARK—Th 


success of 
Newark Housing Authority He 
Scholarship Foundation was 
recently augmented by a $202,600 
donation from First Union o 
whlch, val iwi go a long 

re thet t people Tike 
be at ft, get 
Bais shot a ioe iion 
said NHA Executive Director Harold 
Lucas, in photo at center, upon 
receiving the check from Jero 
(Jerry) Greco, at right, executi 
ty president and Re a: of pub- 
for |First 


rapectve” fom 4 to 7 pam. For more 
info, call 732-247-7200, ext. 513. 


THIRD ANNUAL CITY NEWS 


“fetes 


DALE CITY, VA.—The close of 
the 20th century will bring both chal- 
lenges and opportunities to the planet 
and its inhabitants, predicts the Rev. 
Hazel Cassell, a metaphysician based in 
Dale City, Va. In her annual release of 
predictions for the new year and 
beyond, Rev. Cassell, who has offered 
predictions since 1968, sees for the near 
future: 

* Golf champion Tiger Woods will 
travel the lecture circuit, earning mil- 
lions of dollars. He will become a best- 
selling author and spiritual guru, but he 
must mature and learn how to control 
his emotions. 

* Basketball superstar Shaquille 
O'Neal will retire and increase his 
wealth with investments in the 
Caribbean. He will begin a manufactur- 
ing company employing many disad- 
vantaged people. 

* Dennis Rodman will be side- 
tracked by injury and depression. An 
unwise decision may land him in jail. 
Rodman will publish new books that 
bring him wealth, but much criticism. 
He may also be accused of an alleged 
sex crime. 

* (George Horeman’s ministry’ will 
‘tow and generate funding for his pro- 


Nationally-known 
Metaphysician 
Predicts challenges 


jects. Foreman is developing into a wise 
businessman who will attract great 
wealth. Two of his sons will become 
famous. 

+ Mike Tyson will suffer a nervous 
breakdown and heart condition, and 
leave the Muslim faith. He also may 
move to another country. 

* Oprah Winfrey will take on new 
projects in Africa and Asia that will be 
wise investments. Health problems in 
1998 and 1999 will cause her to cancel 
many appearances. Winfrey's 
movie productions will take on new 
positive energy. 

* A dark cloud continues to hover 
over the lives of Whitney Houston and 
Bobby Brown. Rev „Cassell sees both 
entertainers in handcuffs. Houston will 
battle depression, and may attempt sui- 
cide. Circumstances for her improve 
after August 1999. Brown will face a car 
crash and other dangers, including 
repeated clashes with the law. 

* Vanessa Williams will remarry 
and have more children, She will exhib- 
it new energy and renewed interest in 
children’s projects. To protect her 
health, she should be careful with ber 
knees ‘and hip. 


Seventh graders 
go to science 
museum 


NEWARK—Summit Bank spon- 


sored a trip to the Liberty Science 
Museum (LSM) for approximately 
250 seventh graders from Anne 
Street and Mt. Vernon public 
schools in Newark N.J. This pilot 
program with papel ey kiakad Alane 
will benefit 3,000 sti 

in the city’s 39 dieien. unat 
Vice President MaryLou Barreiro, 


_ at left, makes her move in 3-D tic- 


tac-toe as Yasmin aie right, of 
Mt. Vernon looks o1 


Nominee’s name. 


Recognizing the 100 Most Influential who have fostered the progress of black people orf 
the rebuilding of New Jersey's urban centers 


In nominating a person(s) for the award, you must identify yourself and give a phone number where you can be reached. The Third 
Annual 100 Most Influential award with be held the first week in May. 


Nomination Form 


All information is confidential. The deadline is January 29, 1998 


New 


100 


Who are 
Jersey's 
Most | 
Influential? 


«Individuals who contribute significantly to the progress of 
black people in the state of New Jersey 


-Individuals who use their success to uplift the black 
communities of New Jersey 


-Individuals who use their positions to promote good 


corporate citizenship 
Address. Rup 
Home Phone. Bus. Phone Fax ‘Individuals who selflessly do extraordinary community service 
RRN ra you MAE old EI Pe st to the progress of black -Individuals whonotonly understand the critical importance of 
people in New Jersey or to the rebuilding of New Jersey's urban centers. rebuilding New Jersey's urban communities, but also commit 
F significant time and resources to urban revitalization 
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| EMPOWERMENT DAY 


Empowerment Day on Sunday, Feb 


||Washington, D.C. The event first 


NATIONAL, 


TIONAL 


Cry News 3 


DRUG-RELATED 
EMERGENCY ROOM 
CASES DECLINE 


WASHINGTON—Health and 
Human Services (HHS) Secretary 
[Donna F. Shalala released data late 
last year showing an overall six per- 
cent decline nationally in drug-relat- 
led emergency room cases from 1995 
to 1996 (from 517,800 to 487,600). 
The number of cases had steadily 
increased from 1990 through 1994 
and remained level in 1995. “These 
results are another hopeful sign of 
progress in our efforts against drugs. 
But they also signal that our pd to 
prevent substance abuse and tre: 
addiction is far from finished,” said 
Shalala. The data from the Drug 
Abuse Warning Network (DAWN), 
lan ongoing national survey of hospi- 
tal emergency departments, provided 
lemergency department estimates 
from 21 metropolitan areas. 
Between 1994 and 1996 decreases 
were seen in five cities: Boston (20 
percent—15,200 to 12,100), Denver 
(28 percent—5,000 to 3,600), New 
York (10 percent—43, 100 to 
135,400), San Francisco (12 per- 
cent—11,800 to 10,400) and 
Washington, D.C (20 percent— 
14,200 to 11,300). On the other 
hand, increases were seen in two 
cities during the same time period: 
INew Orleans (19 percent—4,700 to 
5,800) and Newark (seven percent— 
19,400 to 10,100), Nationally, the 
most frequently recorded reason for 
a drug-related emergency depart- 
ment visit was “overdose” 
(239,100). 


AFRICAN-AMERICAN 
ATHLETES HOST 


WASHINGTON—The National 
Alliance of African-American 
Athletes (The Alliance), will host its 
9th annual African-American Male 


1, 1998 with a kickoff in 


began in 1990 when The Alliance 
sought to bring attention to the 
dilemmas facing African-American 
Imales, Its goal remains the same: To 
create a political mandate via events 
land educational programs to encour- 
lage public officials, schools, corpo- 
rate America and individuals to 
ate activities to address issues facing 
African-American males as well as 
pa that will ultimately 

them, For details about the 
ay eects Call F Willis Joiinson dt 
317-233-3854 or Nathan Pringle at 
717-783-2590. 


MAGAZINE PROBES 
STATE OF BLACK 
HEALTH IN AMERICA 


WASHINGTON—When it 
comes to the health of African 
Americans, there is more cause for 
worry than celebration. The news 
worth applauding is that African 
Americans have experienced a gen- 
eral improvement in their health in 
the 1990s, compared to a decade 
jago. The bad news is that Blacks 
still find themselves lagging behind 
Whites in almost every health cate- 
lgory, according to the cover story in| 
ithe Jan/Feb. 1998 issue of 
HealthQuest: The Publications of 
Black Wellness. The article, titled 
“The State of Black Health,” exam- 
lines the similarities and differences 
between the health of black and 
white Americans. For both groups, 
the leading causes of death are heart 
|disease, cancer and stroke. The simi- 
larities end there. Deaths associated 
with HIV/AIDS have become a 
more prominent health issue for 
[blacks than for whites, according to 
the article. 


INTERNATIONAL 
BRIEFS 


CANADIAN AWARD A 
BOOST FOR 
JAMAICAN WRITERS 


By Howard Campbell 


KINGSTON, Jamaica (IPS)—- 
Members of Jamaica’s small literary 
|community are rejoicing over the 
award of Canada’s highest literary 
honor to author Rachel Manley. 
Manley, the daughter of former 
Jamaican Prime Minister Michael 
Manley (He died from prostrate can- 
cer in March 1997), won the 
[Governor General of Canada Award 
in November 1997 for “Drumblair” 
dan Randle Publishers), her book 
about her childhood at the Manley 
family home in Kingston, Jamaica. 
“Drumblair” topped the non-fiction 
category, beating 167 other entrants 
land placing its author among an elite! 


Wall Street to close on MLK Holiday 


By Kendall Wilson 


The New York Stock Exchange 
(NYSE), will not only cease its long- 
time policy of doing business as usual 
during the observance of Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr.'s birthday, but will also 
pursue other initiatives that were part 
of King’s crusade for economic parity. 

The Wall Street Journal reported 
that the Big Board will close on Jan. 
19, 1998, a move that was met with 
great satisfaction from Rev. Jesse 
Jackson, other civil rights leaders and 
some Blacks on Wall Street who had 
been critical of the Exchange's previ- 
ous posture. 

Jackson, who is credited with lead- 
ing the lobbying effort for the holiday 
observance, also has Wall Street listen- 


Young Entrepreneurs Program 
now at Clark Atlanta University 


ATLANTA 


ing to his campaign to achieve greater 
diversity in the nation’s financial pic- 
ture. 

From the platform of his 
Rainbow/PUSH Coalition, which 
opened on Wall Street—near the Big 
Board—in early 1997, Jackson has per- 
suaded NYSE chairman Richard 
Grasso and Travelers Group chairman 
Sanford Weill, to sponsor several days 
of workshops and a fund-raiser on the 
floor of the Exchange to raise aware- 
ness (along with money) for the lobby- 
ing effort, known as the Wall Street 
Project. 

Jackson's contention has been that 
the securities industry is still dominated 
by White males, and in lobbying for 
greater diversity at the Exchange he is 
pushing for morë upper-level jobs and 


within the 


from Mitsubishi Motors, the United 
Negro College Fund (UNCF) and 
Clark Atlanta University (CAU) gath- 
ered today to announce a joint effort 
to provide minority students entrepre- 
neurial education and opportunity 
through the Mitsubishi Motors Young 
Entrepreneurs Program. 

The Mitsubishi Motors Young 
Entrepreneurs Program is a special- 
ized educational program that intro- 
duces minority students to entrepre- 
neurial professions as an alternative to 
more traditional career paths. The 
program, launched at Clark Atlanta 
University’s School of Business 
Administration, is open to students 
attending UNCF colleges or universi- 
ties, or one of the Hispanic Associated 
Colleges and Universities (HACU). 
Students selected for the program will 
develop skills necessary to become 
successful business leaders and gain 
insight and. exposure to specific 


Battling Black farmers gear 
up for January 26 court date 


By Ken Morgan 
—Special to the NNPA 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—On Jan. 
26, African-American farmers will get 
another day in court, when U.S. District 
Court Judge Paul Friedman assesses the 
progress of settlements between black 
farmers and the U.S. govemment, as 
well as the adequacy of the mediation 
process between the two. 

Last month over 70 black farmers 
and their supporters filled Friedman's 
courtroom in proceedings on the issue. 
Then, Friedman gave the 
Department of Agriculture (USDA) 30 
days to develop a speedy way to resolve 
hundreds of discrimination complaints 
lodged by black farmers or be confront- 
ed with a trial date. He also approved a 
government request that the 1000-plus 
cases being mediated be done on a case 
by case basis, as opposed to being dealt 
with as a group within six months. 

Black farmers and their lawyers, 
however, contend that it will take at least 
two years, not six months, to hear and 
mediate complaints individually. 
‘Aggrieved farmers will have the option 
to have their cases heard through a 
process set up by USDA to hear com- 
plaints or by Michael Lewis, the court 
appointed mediator. 

Black farmers are losing 9000 acres 
per week, according to reports. Between 
1920 and 1992, black farms decreased 
from 925,000 to 18,816. Govemment 
statistics show that black farmers are 
going out of business at three times the 
rate of their white counterparts, The 
average income of a black farmer is one 
third that of whites, while poverty rates 
for the black farmer are 20 percent high- 
er than whites. 

‘As far as financing goes, an 
Associated Press (AP) analysis looking 
at lending practices between 1980 and 
1992, revealed that black farmers 


a 


industry. 

The Mitsubishi Motors Young 
Entrepreneurs Program entails a 
Summer Institute, Dealer Mentor 
Assignment and Mitsubishi Motors 
Fellowship. The Summer Institute 
includes a five-week educational pro- 
‘gram addressing crucial skills for suc- 
cess in business through classroom 
lectures, short exercises, group pro- 
jects and interaction with successful 
business professionals from different 
industries. After successful comple- 
tion of the Summer Institute, 
Mitsubishi Motors will award stu- 
dents a $5,000 scholarship. 

Following the Summer Institute, 
students are paired with a Mitsubishi 
Motors dealer who will introduce 
them to all phases of dealership oper- 
ations. Once assigned to a mentor, 
Mitsubishi Motors will award stu- 
dents a $2,500 stipend. 


receive 51 cents for every dollar loaned 
to whites. Over that period, the number 
of loans dropped by 66 percent for 
white farmers and 82 percent for black 
farmers. 

According to several advocac 
groups and agriculture experts, some of 
the black farm loss can be attributed to 
the devastating conditions. confronting 


business farmers, low prices, and natur- 
al disasters, 

Now, black farmers. are looking to; 
President Clinton to help solve the probe 
Jem. On Dec. 17, a meeting took plage 
between the group and the president, but 
not without controversy. Instead] of a 
black farmers’ meeting, it was timed 
into a small farmers’ meeting and 
Clinton limited the number of | black 
farmers attending the meeting to n. 

But, according to an AF wire Feport, 
Clinton promised, “I will do everything 
T can within my legal authority td accel- 
erate the settlement of these outstanding. 
cases. Iwill do'everything I can th bring 
moral and political pressure to bear 
when possible.”Earlier in the day, 
Secretary Glickman also announced 
plans to seek new money through the 
1999 budge request for finon farm- 

ers. day late and a dollar 
short,” sited! Walter Powell, a a we 
farmer. 


“We are going to again give 
President Clinton another chance to do 
the right thing, On the moming of 
January 26, we will present him a peti- 
tion signed by black farmers and their 
supporters saying ‘do what you said you 
were going to do,” said farmers’ 
spokesperson Grant. 

For more information, contact Gary 
Grant at 919-826-3017. Black farmers 
who want to be a part of the suit should 
call 1-800-448-FARM. 
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You could be overseas by June 


PEACE CORPS 


We are seeking more than 700 volunteers to teach 
English around the world. 


greater access to capital for Black- and 
‘Other minority-owned businesses. He is 
also Seeking to raise the level bisa 
tication of Black consumers, who 
ee. es not invested heavily in 
secur 

Officials of Salomon Smith- 
Bamey say their interest in the Wall 
Sueet Project is driven by one simple 
motivation, “..we think it’s good for 
business. 

“We support diversity in the work- 

lace,” the officials said, adding that 

the workshops will help minorities and 
women meet executives of major Wall 
Street firms. A Travelers Group 


Dr. C. Delores Tucker, a member of the 
board of the Atlanta-based Dr. Martin 


Washington Tennis Foundation 


Luther King Center for Nonviolent 
Social Change, and’ founder of the 
Philadelphia Martin Luther King 
Center, sees the Exchange’s decision as 
a “wonderful gift.” “This makes me 
more optimistic that finally, as the song 
predicted, ‘We Shall Overcome,’ 
because on that day a powerful, sym- 
bolic message will be sent across the 
nation and around the world. This 
eat hope for the new year and 
ift to make Dr. King’s dream 
Dr. Teta Banks Brayboy, 


a reality.” 
executive director of the Philadelphia 
King Center, agreed. 

“After 13 years (in persuading the 


Exchange) we havesa major signal that 
the King holiday is being reo 
a national holi 

“Many ha 


criticized it as being 


gets $25,000 donation 


only another commercial day and some 
states—a few—have not acknowl- 
edged it 

“But now that Wall Street sends it 
message, we have the signal to the 
business community, to the nation and 
the world that this is a special day for 
all,” Brayboy said. 

Michael Meyers, executive direc- 
tor of the New York Civil Rights 
Coalition, told the Wall Street Journal 
he supports Jackson’s broad- 
based effort, including the holiday 
observance, he was not certain what 
ined by closing down the 


HA D EE 1 


would prefer that people work through- 
out the day,” he said. “Symbolism is 
good, but not good enough.” 
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WASHINGTON, D.C.— Stai 


{Elementary School in Iashington, DE which will be used to support the Arthur Ashe Tennis Program. 


‘During the presentation, some of the ci 


_ Coach Willis Thomas; Mike 


iebus, 
“for Star Enterprises, Jennifer Brown 


‘Ignatius, fennis 
Minor Elementary School. 


iidren who have benefited from the program pose with, from left, 
, district manager, Star Enterprises; Tommy Simpson, division manager 
mon, executive director of the Washington Tennis Foundation; Paul 
chair; and Angels Tilghman, principal of 
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Plan ahead to use a 
precious resource 


The mayoral elections in Newark and Irvington this year are shaping up to 
be as active, lively and combative as anyone has seen in a while. There are oth- 
ers around the state that will probably be just as busy. Right now, there are sev- 
eral candidates for the job in each city. All of them claim to have the best plan 
to serve the people-each just have a different way of reaching their objectives. 

You may think that it is a bit early to think about this subject, but by the 
time the campaign caravans drive down your street and the campaigners call 
you on the phone, it is just about too late. The issues is these elections are the 
usual ones-crime, education, taxes. All these candidates will tell you how they 
will remedy this situation if they are elected. But how can you know that they 
will do what they say? 

‘The only way you can be sure that you and your community can get what 
it deserves-and taxpayers deserve their money’s worth-is to start now to study 
the candidates. Check their track record and don’t listen to what they say, find 
out what they have done for the community. Too often we vote a party line, or 
a familiar face or, feel someone should be in the job because they’ve been in 
the job-hardly the best reason for a person to be in office. When the time 
comes, don’t give your vote away, and don’t let it go so cheap. As we look 
towards African-American History Month remember what a lot of our people 


had to give up to get the chance. 


Part I: 


Dr. King’s legacy and the 
consequences of racism 


By Dr. Lenora Fulani 


The civil rights movement of the 
1950's and 1960's ended structural 
Facism in America. That movement 
was an independent movement, a 
grassroots movement led by Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. and enlivened 
by thousands of activists, attorneys, 
and students. Dr. King was not a 
Democrat — with a capital “D” — 
and it was not a Democratic Party 
movement, though the Democratic 
Party did succeed in coopting it and 
taking credit for its achievements. 

Throughout the struggles which 
led to the passage of the Civil Rights 
‘Act of 1964 and the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 (which were propelled 
through Congress by Lyndon Baines 
Johnson — not by the liberal estab- 
lishment) the Democratic Party was 
ambivalent. The Democrats, after all, 
‘had constructed an electoral coalition 
that relied heavily on Southern white 
Voters. But once the civil rights move- 
ment —independently led — galva- 
nized the country, the Democratic 
Party figured out how to consolidate it 
and opportunize off of it. 

But the 30 years that followed the 
@limination of structural racism were 
years— not of healing — but of 
wheeling and dealing. The 
Democratic Party was eager to trans- 
late all of the social movements of the 
1960s into its political subsidiaries 
and so it nurtured identity politics — 
the elevation of and competition 
among fractured segments of the pop- 
ulation based on racial, cultural, gen- 
Ger, ideological and sexual identity — 
in order to do so. 

This modus operandi served the 
interests of the Democrats — and the 
Republicans as well, who quickly 
learned how to play this game on the 


“right” - but not the interests of the 
country. As the Democrats promoted 
various oppressed grouping for their 
own political purposes, the 
Republicans organized the backlash 
against it, playing on the incomplete 
social/cultural process left in the wake 
of the structural elimination of racism 
and elevating their own identity 
groupings, e.g. Christian fundamen- 
talists, veterans, pro-lifers, etc. The 
country needed to have spent the last 
30 years creating a new post-racist 
political culture that could bring the 
country together. Instead, the two par- 
ties spent the last 30 years tearing the 
country apart, while taking extreme 
measures to preserve and institution- 
alize their own political power and 
that of the corporate and special inter- 
ests which run America. 

This 30 year bipartisan gambit, 
however, is losing its grip on the 
American public. There is still much 
unresolved outrage on the part of 
Black America which, though still 


By Abdul Alim Muhammad, MD 


A natural starting point in the 
assessment of the health status of any 
people begins with a visit to hospitals 
where the sick and infirm are gathered 
under the care of health professionals. 
Patients admitted to hospitals and 
their loved-ones expect that the best 
treatment possible will be given on 
their behalf. 

In post-war Iraq the above 


assumption 

has Pi BEN The only 
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because there 

are no longer 

any resources. No medicine, no 
equipment in working order, no light 
or heat, no oxygen, no food. Nothing 
that can support life is available. 

The only resource not in short 
supply is the human spirit. It can be 
found in abundance, not only in the 
families of the stricken, but in the 
courageous staff of doctors and nurs- 
es who struggle daily against all the 
odds. But, in all too many cases the 
winner is death. { 

Since the end of the Gulf war, 1.4 
million Iraqis have died. Predictably, 
the worse effected are the very young 
and the very old. In the under five age 
group the leading causes of death are 
respiratory infections, diarrhea and 
malnutrition. 


Health, healing and 
resources needed in Iraq 


Among older adults the causes 
are cardiac, high blood pressure, dia- 
betes, kidney disease, liver diseases 
and cancer, Infant mortality rates have 
increased more than 10-fold to 92.7 
per 1,000 live births. Maternal mortal- 
ity is 117 per 100,000, far beyond pre- 
sanction levels. Other than the lack of 
resources due to sanctions, what 
accounts for this enormous increase 
in the disease and death-rate? 
According to Iragis officials there are 


A Black Computer Company? 


By John Wil 


jam Templeton 


Sometimes you can’t see the 
forest for the trees. That is the case 
with one of the most amazing trends 
in the African-American consumer 
market. 

Beginning in 1995, African 
‘Americans spent more on comput- 
ers than they did on televisions, 
according to the Current Population 
Surveys of the U.S. Census 
Bureau—-589 million to almost 500 
million for televisions. They also 
spent another 180 million on com- 


find an even worse situation thah 
the book and movie markets when 
they go to software stores. i 

Given that technology is one of 
the boom fields for the 21st century, 
it provides an opportunity to crea 
a company based on meeting, the 
specific demands of African- 
American computer buyers, either 
as a stand-alone firm or in alliance 
with existing manufacturers here or 
offshore. 

None of the existing firms have 
any sales channels in. inner cities 
nor in Africa or the Caribbean. 
There is not only a demand for a 


three major areas to be 
The effect of sanctions on people, on 
the environment and the introduction 
of new kinds of disease. 

The environment has also suf- 
fered, and it is the environment that 
must support the population. As men- 
tioned above, there was not just the 
targeted bombing of the water system, 
but also sewage and. waste treatment 
facilities. This has caused massive 
contamination of the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers. Even worse is the 
illegal use of depleted uranium 
weapons by the United States and its 
allies against Iraq, especially in the 
southern areas of the country. 

Rare tumors are now common, 
not to mention the fantastic increase 
in congenital malformations and 
spontaneous abortions. The incidence 
of all cancers has increased tremen- 
dously and has age-shifted into 
younger and younger segments of the 
population. 

All those who took part in the war 
or those who support the U.N. sanc- 
tions are complicit in genocide. No 
one is under a moral obligation to 
submit to these illegal and immoral 
sanctions. In fact moral imperative is 
just the opposite. 

Let the sanctions be ignored by 
God-fearing men, women, govern- 
ments and non-governmental agen- 
cies who know that all human life is 
sacred and that all of us are held 
responsible to do our part to protect, 
sustain and extend life as best we can. 
Our very notion of a civilized human- 
ity is hanging in the balance. 


Abdul Alim Muhammad, MD is 
the Minister of Health and Human 
Services for the Nation of Islam. 


loyal to the Dem ti rty, is 
showing signs of breaking out of its 
monolithic allegiance. In 1997, Black 
voters stayed home from the polls in 
record numbers and sought out 
Republican and independent options 
in discernible numbers. There is also a 
new generation of young Black adults 
without the civil rights era experience 
to tie them to the Democratic Party. 
Black America is communicating a 
new message, a question that has 
remained unanswered for 30 years. 
What do we do now? Where do we go 
next? 


Dr. Lenora Fulani is a leading 
activist in the Reform Party and 
chairs the committee for a Unified 
Independent Party. 


1998 Brings Financial HOPE for 
College students and their families 


By Thomas H. Brown, Ph.D. 


As the new year begins, prospec- 
tive college students and their fami- 
fies should be aware of the fact that 
‘there is a new avenue by which they 
tan reduce the financial obligations 
That Ca with the pursuit of a higher 
educatio 

Effective in 1998, The Taxpayer 
Relief Act of 1997, provides for a 
HOPE “scholarship” for eligible stu- 
dents pursuing the first two years of 
post secondary education. Technically 
not a “scholarship,” but a tax credit, 
Students may be eligible for 100 per- 
tent of the first $1,000 of tuition and 
fees and 50 percent of the second 
$1,000 through the mechanism of 
their federal income tax return. 

The actual amount of the credit 
depends on the family or individual 
income, the amount of qualified 
tuition and fees paid, and the amount 
of certain scholarships and 
allowances subtracted from tuition. 
Eligible individuals may claim the 
credit when they file their federal 
income tax forms in April, 1999 for 
college expenses incurred and paid 
during tax year 1998. 

To qualify, students must be 
enrolled in at least six credit hours in 
a degree, certificate or other program 
feading to a recognized education cre- 
dential. HOPE applies to tuition and 
fees and, for those who qualify, it can 
substantially reduce the costs of a col- 
lege career. 


Using Union County College as 
an example, after January 1, 1998, if a 
Union County resident registers for 
12 credits during the spring semester, 
6 credits during the summer term, and 
12 credits during the fall term, he or 
she will’ have completed the first aca- 
demic year of post secondary educa- 
tion. The cost of tuition and fees for 
this experience will be $2,852. If 
HOPE-eligible and not receiving any 
other financial aid, the student will be 
able to claim a HOPE scholarship tax 
credit of $1,500 on his/her 1998 
Federal Tax Return. 

The result will be that the student 
has completed one year of college for 
a financial investment of only 
$1,352... less than the cost of purchas- 
ing a home entertainment center, but 
with much greater rewards. One note 
of caution, as with all tax programs, 
the HOPE scholarship should not be 
included in your financial planning 
without seeking professional financial 
advice. 

The Spring Semester at Union 
County College begins on January 21, 
1998. We are looking forward to the 
benefits that the availability of the 
HOPE scholarship will provide our 
students. 


Thomas H. Brown, Ph.D. is 
President of Union County College 
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The A 
Style o 


By James Coleman 


When I was a child, my mother 
told me black people had to be twice 
as good as people of European ances- 
try if they wanted to succeed. I never 
took her advice as a deterrent, just a 
‘statement of fact. 1 chalked it up to 
understanding the rules of the game. 

‘As in any game, there are obsta- 
cles and restrictions. Winners master 
the rules and excel, while losers com- 
plain about 


them and s 
fail. For Michael 
example, 

outticldersin Ordan does- 
baseball n't complain 
don’t com- 4 
plain that that his 
they have to 

tun around OPponents do 
while the ; 
pitcher, everything] 
catcher and they can tol 


other infield- r 
stop his scor- 


ers stay in 

roughly the  ġ; à 

same place, 18, he just 

m pe does every- 

earn 4 

move aut thing he can 

Basketball 40 OUt-smart 

great them. 
chael 

Jordan does- 

n't complain that his opponents do 


everything they can to stop his scar 


erican 


Success 


‘than keeping track of 18 or more dif- 
ferent “races,” the state will see peo- 
ple as individuals. 

So-called. African-American 
“leadets” claim our nation will go 
backward if the government gets out 
of the racial preference business. To 
the contrary, we should seek to take 
the government out of it. They seem 
to forget that the civil rights move- 
ment was never meant to end racism. 
This goal is far too idealistic and 
probably impossible. The civil rights 
movement was simply designed to 
Í stop government complicity in racial 
discrimination. For example, when 
Jim Crow and similar laws were cre- 
ated to halt the progress of black peo- 
ple, it was the civil rights movement 
that set opt to guarantee equal protec- 
tion under the law. 

California is on the leading edge 
of a new era in American history. 
AfricansAfricans, like all other 
Americans, will now rise and fall on 
the strength of their individuality and 
their ability to meet and overcome 
adversity. Those of us who are thrilled 
by the recent turn of events in 
California, however, cannot forget 
that freedom is inescapably inter- 
twined with responsibility. 

‘As a society, we must now focus 
our efforts on making sure that every- 
one has the best possible ability to 
succeed, American-style. Not only 
through job training, but by oa 
the realities of American life. This 
includes a positive, spiritual inde 


ing, he just does everything he can to, 
out-smart them. 

Likewise, we need to realize that 
racial obstacles will probably always: 
be around. We must simply learn to 
‘overcome them. 

People will never change their 
actions unless they are given a good 

reason, Laws and regulations won't 
always do it, but a fierce determina- 
tion by those seeking change-coupled_ 
with the competitive realities of the” 
marketplace-will. 

This is a competitive world, 
those who discriminate limit the q 
ity of their employees and clientel 
While economic reality may not <E 
ally change people’s hearts, it will 
inevitably change their behavior. 

A majority of California voters 
sought to level the playing field by: 
ending the idiocy of government- 
sponsored race and gender prefer- 
ences with the passage of Proposition’ 
209 in 1996. The election victory was 
challenged in court, but the results 
were upheld on appeal. Now, rather 


and learning of how to take advantage 
of all legal and financial remedies-not 
just jobs. 

We must train our children to 
understand the power of ideas and 
how to develop them. With this, they 
can succeed in the face of adversity. It 
is liberating to know the true role of 
business, and how to interact with it 
as employees, employers, investors 
and consumers. Such knowledge goes 
a long way toward an individual's 
path to the American dream. 

In America, when you focus on 
what you can do as a free individual, 
and leam how to do it—you have 
every reason to smile. After all, this is 
a free country. 


Former Black Panther James 
Coleman is a member of the National 
Advisory Committee of the African- 
American leadership group Project 
21 


puter to the 
amount spent on CD-Roms and 
other recorded music. When statis- 
tics for 1997 are released, the total 
amount spent on hardware and soft- 
ware is likely to top 1 billion. 

Marketing research indicates 
that most of these computers were 
bought for students so that they can 
stay competitive in school. 

The ironic aspect of this trend:is 
that it is a total gift to the computer 
industry, which has done worse than 
nothing to market technology to 
African Americans, even though 
some of the biggest breakthroughs 
were pioneered by Blacks. Did you 
know that the lead engineers for the 
first IBM PC, Windows 95 and the 
Macintosh disk drive were Black? 

Black parents are being forced 
to buy computers for their children 
because their schools are not 
equipped with them. There is a 14 
percent gap in computers per stu- 
dent at the 4,200 schools wih at 
percent or more Afri 


but also a retail com- 
pany that would focus on these mat- 


a of the opportunity is creat- 
ed by the availability of new operat- 
ing systems like Java, Be and 
Oracle's- NC. In. each case, the 
developing company. is openly 
seeking ‘licensees. to. manufacture 
the end user machine. The current 
two leading operating systems, 
Windows and Macintosh, are prob- 
lematic for new companies to 
license. The three new entries have 
“open architectures” that allow 
them to communicate with all cur- 
rent operating systems. 

In the post-affirmative action 
environment, our entrepreneurs 
need to surpass the subcontractor 
mentality and begin supplying basic 
needs. We’ ye already done this well 
in the personal care market and are 
making strides in health care inky 


yi 
Building an information manu- 


student bodies compared to fae 
national average, reports QED’s 
Jeanne Hayes in Denver. 

Now, if you're still with me, 
Somebody needs to make those 
computers and somebody needs to 
make software that mines the rich 
oral tradition of the African experi- 
ence and the creativity of today’s 
artists. Although computer purchas- 
es are going up, software purchases 
are going down as Black buyers 


facturing i in Black 
communities can reduce our 
reliance on outside economic forces 
and spark the kind of creativity that 
Motown brought to. the record 
industry. 

As Marvin Gaye might say, 
“Let’s get it on!” i 


i 
ji 


John William Templeton is exec- 
utive editor of “Griot” | 


Stemming New Jersey’s | 


outmigration tide a | 


By Harold Eickhoff 


New Jersey’s best prepared high 
school graduates continue to leave the 
Garden State at an alarming rate to 
attend colleges and universities else- 
where. By now most people know 
about the New Jersey Commission on 
Higher Education's task force find- 
ings that conclude New Jersey is ade- 
quately meeting the needs of college 
bound high school graduates and that 
New Jersey should not make the 
recruitment of its best-prepared stu- 
dents a priority. I believe that stem- 
ming the tide of outmigration of New 
Jersey students and retaining the 
state's best-prepared students are 
vitally important to New Jersey’s 


future. 

In the fall of 1997, 360 New 
Jersey outstanding student scholars 
were in TCNJ’s class, proportionally 
more than any other New Jersey 
school TCNJ is consistently recog- 
nized in national publications for its 
excellence and affordability, a direct 
result, I believe, of its success in 
attracting those best-prepared stu- 
dents who would otherwise outmi- 
grate. Frankly, we measure our excel- 
ence by the preparedness of our stu- 
dents, by our students’ level of 
achievement. 

The reason for our success is not 
complicated. Every teacher knows 
that well-prepared and motivated stu- 
dents set the tone for achievement and 
excellence in the classroom and 
throughout an institution. These stu- 
dents define the level of achieve- 
ment—the standard, if you will—for 
all students. By attracting well-pre+ 
pared students, the quality of educa- 
tion at New Jersey’s institutions will 
increase and the reputation of New 
Jersey will be enhanced simply 
E it values achievement in this 


"iE nothing else, the embarrass, 
ment of the outmigration of our best- 


e E E E OEE 
said for years that the most under 
appreciated segment of our youth. 
population is the. academic achiever, 
We don’t need a notebook of data to 
be sure’ handed in’ recounting the sto; 
ries of parents who work hard’ and 
sacrifice to provide their children the 
skills needéd to Be successful in Tifel 
‘They spend their resources on private 
schools or relocate, at considerable 
ata to school districts. that pre- 

are their students well. Then, when 
et children make the’ decision to 
attend college, they must sacrifice 
more to attend schools outside New 
Jersey. The debt in many such 
instances is staggering. Yet they do it. 
All this says something about their 
values, on the one hand, and our val- 
ues as a state, on the other. 

The argument here is that New 
Jersey RAR e teane 
mendations of the taskforce. Just the 
opposite.,.Every. state. must inyest 
some of its resources to build for the 
short and long term future. Nothing, I 
believe, is more important than an 
investment in our best-prepared stu- 
dents. The outstanding student schol- 
ars program is a wonderful, example 
of such an investment, Originally 
sponsored by State Senator Peter 
Inverso of the 14th legislative district, 
passed by the legislature, and signed 
into law by the Governor, the program 
is a major step in making that invest- 
ment. At a practical level; this pro- 
gram is good for our economy, good. 
for our schools and will prove to be 
cost efficient simply because well 
prepared students graduate in four 
years or less. It also makes sense asa 
statement of our values. It says we 
value achievers. 


Harold W. Eickhoff is serving his 


prepared students should stir us to be 
proactive, Yes, the outmigration\tells f 
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City News 5 


'NEW YORK—New ‘York University will 
ae | Mester of Ieina 
and Traffic in. 


fe. pm. For more info, call: 212-790- 
1320. 


| FAIRFIELD—A one-day seminar on 
 how'to be a better buyer, for purchase 
P agents, supervisors, ‘officer managers, | 
etc. will be held at the Radisson Hotel 
‘and Suites, To register, call 1-800-821- 
13919. 


NEW YORK—New York ty will 
| ,have a seminar on i) Business 


Management from 6 to 8 pm. in 
4-118. For more info, call 212-998-7217. 


new YORK—New York University will 
| have a seminar on “Public Relations and 
Corporate Communications from 6 to 8 
ifipm. Room 113, For more info, call 212, 
4998-7219. 


ShIDGEWATERAn i a 

breakfast forum will be held on 
Mopar Relief Act of 1997" at 7:45 a. fe 
to 9:30 a.m. For more info, call 908-725- 
11552. 


fi THURSDAY, JANUARY 15 
PPEST ARANGE A bonita! germinar 
] it Discrimination will be 
ronal by legal specialists at 8:90 
i| “aim. at the Maytair Farms. For more info, 
can 973- 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 17 


NEW YORK—The Professional Women 
‘of Color presents their 3rd anniversary 
‘celebration honoring women of color 
who have broken barriers from 6 p.m: to 
iF 11 pm. at the Metropolitan Pavilion. For 
more info, call 212-714-7190. 


[JERSEY CITY—Jersey City State 

College offers a “Real Estate Licensing 
Course” from 9 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. through 
May 2nd. For more info, call 201-200- 
3089. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 20 
NEWYORK—A three-day course will be 
held on Electronic Commerce and 


4:30 p.r. For more info, call 212-573- 
2385. * 


Money editor shares recommended financial strategies 


By Dr. Karen Ensel 


In November 1997, over 150 New 
Jersey residents attended a statewide 
conference called “Countdown to 
2000: Financial Strategies For Your 


Extension, 
Eisenberg, executive editor of Money 
magazine, was the’ keynote speaker. 
Below: is a summary of Eisenberg’s 
remarks, Which focused on five rec- 
ommended financial strategies 10 
achieve future financial success: 

* Save and Invest Painlessly— 
Savings and investments should be 
“automated” so you don’t need to 
remember where and when to make 
deposits. In other words, arrange to 
have money deducted from your pay- 


A financial fitness 


calendar 


‘WESTFIELD—Interested in 
long-term financial sécurity? 
Consider giving yourself the gift of 
financial fitness. Unfortunately this 
gift does not come neatly gift wrapped 
with a big, pretty box. You must work 
hard to make this gift a reality. You 
may ‘even have to make sacrifices 
such as fewer meals out, less money 
spent on clothing or entertainment, or 
driving your car another year. 

How do you get started? Consider 
the following suggestion: 

Janiary: Get on the financial 
scales and create an overview of your 
financial situation. What do you own 
and what do you woe (your net 
worth)? How much income comes in 
and where does it go? 

February: Keep an expense log 
for several months. Compare expens- 
es with income. Income should 
exceed expenses or you are headed for 
financial trouble. 

March: ‘Reduce clutter in your 


financial life. Keep only important 


of organization, use the “file it, find 
it’ approach. 

April: Trim your taxes. Track all 
deductions, contribute the maximum 
id retirement plans (e.g, 


JANUARY 21 


NEW YORK—A course on Advanos 
digital applications will be held pels 
pm. to 8 pm. at the Midtown Center, 
Room 421, at New York University. For 
‘mote info, Call 212-790-1370. 


(NEW. YORK--A course on “Fundraising 
|,Management and Training” will-be held 
[yat the, Midtown Genter,, New York 


-Study shows business loan bias” 


y Dalia Dangerfield 
special 10 the NNPA 
from the Chicago Defender 


| A history of inéfficiently distrib- 
uting loans to low-income neighbor- 
hoods among some banks in Chicago, 
IL may have gotten worse. According 
io a recent study, small business loans 
{were eight times harder to come by in 
ts “communities” ‘throughout 
‘Chiéago in'1996, than in’other afeas. 

“Low “income «neighborhoods 
Aren't getting their Share of small 
business loans,” said Ed Wang, lead 
organizér for Chicago’ Association of 
‘Corimimiy C Organizations for Reform 
‘Now (ACORN). 
© The report, released by ACORN, 
Said one out of every eight loans in 
‘Chicago is directed towards business- 
‘es in upper income communities. And 
for every dollar'that is givemto'busi+ 
ness “owners in low-income areas, 
$1164 "is. given to those in high- 
ricome ‘communities. 
ii- > “We have a group of lenders that 
‘are: completely ignoring the needs of 
people: in. low-income - neighbor- 
hoods,” Wang said. 

Boarded up storefronts and vacant 


An opportunity for 
small businesses 


cote 's) and ‘evaluate potential tax 
credits. Meet the April 15 deadline or 
file for an extension to avoid ‘penal- 
ties. 

May; Reduce expenses and debt. 
Curb the temptation to spend ‘more 
than necessary and avoid the overuse 
of credit. Get in the habit of “smart 
spending.” Before making spending 
decisions, ask yourself, “Is what I am 
gelling’ (Oday Worth’ the! midnéy'T lose 


lots. frequently line the streets “of 
Chicago's low-income communities. 
Residents often walk or drive miles, 
bypassing nearby buildings, in order 
to find a store to buy their weekly gro- 
ceries. 

According to the study, potential 
entrepreneurs in such areas, who seek 
to revitalize the neighborhoods have 
the odds stacked against them. Small 
business loaris are hard to’ get for peo: 
ple who want to rebuild in low- 
income areas. 

“They're not receiving the money 
they need to attract jobs and small 
businesses,” Wang said. “That’s why a 
lot of those Communities continue to 
be left out economically.” 

He aiso said that banks continu- 
ously ignore the industries in rundown 
areas. 

“It’s'a long history of discrimina- 
tion within the banking industry,” 
Wang said. 

A couple of months'ago, ACORN 
issued another study showing that 
potential home-buyers in low-income 
neighborhoods haven't received their 
fare share of home loans in past years. 

“Banks are) completely out of 
touch with what's happening in the 
low-income community,” Wang said. 


check or bank account. Examples 
include 401 (k), 403(b), or Section 457 
employer retirement savings plans, 
pre-authorized mutual fund deposits 
that transfer funds from a bank 
account. 


law changes provide increased incen- 
tivés to save and opportunities to 

federal income taxes. Because 
of the relatively high incomes allowed 
beforeibenefits phase out, Roth IRAs 
(available in 1998) were recommend- 


* Cut Your Debt and Spending— ed fof most people with earned 
According to Eisenberg, many inéom@. Two other notable tax 
Americans have developed “nasty changes are the decrease in capital 


debt habits.” Fully 57 percent of 
‘Americans are paying down credit 
card bills less quickly than a year ago. 
Recommended, strategies include: 
switching to a lower rate credit card, 
avoiding the use of high-interest 
department store cards, seeking low- 
rate car loans (AAA was mentioned as 
a possible source), and refinancing 
your mortgage. 

* Cut Your Taxes—Recent tax 


for 1998 


for future goals.” And remember, 
using credit does not extend your 
income, it only adds to your debt. 

June: To ensure steady, healthy 
growth of your net worth, use the sav- 
ings strategy, “pay yourself first.” 
Establish a regular savings plan and 
consider it one of a major bill to pay 
monthly. 

July: Exercise the best insurance 
options, Review all your coverage. It 
is a good idea to compare your com- 
pany's coverage with that of two other 
companies to be sure you are getting 
the best protection for your money. 

August: Now that you have a 
good understanding of your resource 
base, you are ready to begin working 
on establishing long-term financial 
goals. Identify your long-term goals, 
attach a dollar value to them, and 
develop a plan to achieve them. 

September: Choose a savings or 


Explore options 
ayailable through your employer and 
financial institutions. 

October: Make dinnertime a spe- 
cial time. Share money management 
skills with your children and encour- 
age them to save and invest for their 
financial future. 

November: Keep your financial 
health in good order, even if you 
become physically ill or incapacitated. 
Execute a living will, health care 
power of attorney, general durable 
power of attorney, and will. 

December: Distribute. good to 
family and friends and share your 
bounty with others Give wisely to 
charities. Be sure the charity is rep- 
utable and kriow, what they do with thë 
money collected. > ie i 


tages of index funds: low expenses 
and relatively low tumover, which can 
mean lower taxes. Also recommended 
were actively-managed funds in the 
following areas: small cap, intera- 
tional, and bonds. Key criteria for 
mutual fund selection are how expens- 
es and good long-term performance. 

* Use Your Computer to Help 


gains rates on long-term 
and higher amounts of tax-free capital 
gaitis ($250.000-singles; $500,000- 
married couples) on the sale of a prin- 
cipal residence. 

* Be a Stock Market Investor— 
Eisenberg noted that most mutual 
funds don’t beat market averages and 
recommended putting some money in 
an index fund mirrors a market index 
(eg. S & P 500). Two other advan- 


‘a Baker Services 
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THIS CD-ROM CONTAINS OVER 650 
MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES! 
Includes several bonusastll 
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k: he | 


Check orders will be delayed (2-4 
‘wk® for clearing purposes!) 


Manage Your Fi 
mentioned popular software programs 
like “Quicken” and “Microsoft 
Money” that can simplify financial 
record-keeping. He also noted several 
paid web sites (e.g., zacks.com) where 
stocks can be screened against various 
criteria. On-line brokerages are anoth- 
er popular trend for consumers who 
just need to have rades executed and 
don’t require research or advice. 


Teny Dorsett’ s gets saucy 


Survey finds 
allure of 
entrepreneurship 
on the decline 


MENLO PARK, CA—-Most 
managers today are satisfied work- 
ing for someone else, accordi 
a recent survey. Only 38 percent of 
those polled said that the average 
executive would choose to be self- 
employed if he or she had the nec- 
essary start-up capital. In 1994, 48 
percent of respondents said they 
felt the average executive would 
make the move. 

The survey was developed by 
Robert Half International Inc., the 
world’s first and largest staffing 
services firm specializing in the 
accounting, finance and informa- 
tion'technology fields. It was con- 
ducted by an independent research 
firm and includes responses from 
150 


y—Thomas 
Foods, Inc. a 
Piscataway, New Jersey 
food manufacturer 
announced that Tony 
Dorsett, in photo at 


right, the former Dallas 
Cowboys running back 
and member of the NFL 
Hall of Fame., has 
agreed to lend his name 
and likeness to the com- 


pany's all-purpose 
gourmet sauce. With 
him is James W. 
Thomas, Il, President 


and CEO of Thomas 
Foods, Tony Dorsett’s 33 
Sauce is positioned to 
fill the space on the mar- 
ket shelf between barbe- 
cue and steak sauces, 
both in consumer pric- 
ing and in serving as a 
delightful substitute for 
the traditional sauces. 
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with the nation’s 
st companies. 

agrowing economy with 
take layoff activity, there is 
less incentive for executives to 
leave their current employers and 
assume the risks associated with 
starting their own business 
said Max Messmer, chairman and 
CEO of Robert Half International 
Ine. 

Since the last recession, a 
number of executives who experi- 
mented with entrepreneurship may 
have found they prefer corporate 
life, Messmer noted. Others have 
turned to consulting or project 
work as a way to maintain the free- 
dom of entrepreneurship while 
eliminating administrative respon- 
sibilities and concerns associated 
with generating adequate business 
on a full-time basis. 


De 


201-674-0312 


In order to rectify the prolem, 
the study suggested that small busi- 
ness loan requirement be improved. 

“You can’t use the same type of 
standards that you would use| in a 
high-income community,” Wan; 

The standards made for] low- 
income communities should hdp the 
bank aggressively market its products 
in poor areas. This is an important 
component in feducing the loan gap 
that exists. 

“Banks have not really targeted 
low-income communities,” Wang 
said. “The banks need to be working 
with community organizations.” 

The study also refuted an earlier 
report by the Federal Financial 
Institution Examination Council 
(FFIEC) released in September. It 
focused on lending in low-income 
areas and found that there wasn'ta big 
discrepancy between the nation’s 
poorer and more affluent areas. 

‘According to the ACORN study, 
that data underrepresented the plight 
that residents and entrepreneurs in 
poor communities face with the bank- 
ing industries. 
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Really 
listening: 
the only 
way to 
be heard 


By Michael A. Grant, J.D. 


“Advise and counsel him. If he 
does not listen, let adversity teach 
him.” 


We are a society of talkers, And 
even for many of those among us who 
are not so loquacious, really listening 
to others is a rare gift. 

Generally, we are not listening 
with concentration to the words of 
another, but equally alarming, we are 
not even listening to the quiet wisdom 
that comes from our own inner-voice. 

Much of the reason for our dimin- 
ishing ability to focus on what others 
are saying to us is that we live in a 
noise-saturated world. Daily, we are 
bombarded with messages from every 
medium conceivable. Television, 
radio, billboards, bus advertisements, 
sales people, organizations with which 
we are affiliated, etc. The list is end- 
less. 

Listening takes hearing to a higher, 
more meaningful level. People and 
messages that we value, we listen to. 
Those that we would transform, we lis- 
ten to. Those that we have a vested 
interest in, we prick our ears for. The 
key is having the good judgment to 
know when to listen and when to block 
information from your sphere of con- 
centration. 

Some great mind once wrote: 
“Seek first to understand and then to be 
understood.” We understand another's 
point of view when we choose to listen 
with an open mind and a caring heart. 
Among the many expected rewards 
when this approach is taken is this: The 
other party is now primed to listen to 
your side of the story. 

Here are seven more good reasons 
to develop your listening skills: 

listeners enhance the qual- 
ity of their own lives by giving them- 
selves a reprieve from their concerns 
and worries. 

* Good listening is therapy for both 
listener and speaker. 

* Good listening promotes intima- 
cy. 

* Good 
patiens 

* Good listening furthers the aims 
of deeper understanding. For under- 
standing is vertical and infinite. The 
more we listen, the more insights come 


listening encourages 


* Good listeners feel more power- 
ise more control of them- 


* Good listeners triumph in an 
“Age of Information.” In the business 
world, they gain the competitive 
advantage because of the quality of 
information that they receive and later 
disseminate. 

Everyone wants to be heard when 
its their turn to speak—even the shy 
and the introverted. And many a pro- 
found statement has followed their pro- 
longed silence. Only those willing to 
patiently wait and listen become the 
beneficiaries of their wisdom. 

So do you really want to be heard, 
to be understood by others? Then 
decide today that you do not have to 
inordinately add to life's noise pollu- 
tion level. You can choose, instead, to 
become a member of that charmed 
minority that enjoys the secret knowl- 
edge that the best way to be heard, 
understood, valued and appreciated by 
others is to “Lend them your ears.” If 
you will do so, they are more likely to 
praise your ideas not bury them 


God bless! 


Dr. Michael A. Grant, author of 


“Beyond Blame,” is a 
motivationaVinspirational speaker. 


How to make 1998 | 
really a new year 


By Junious Ricardo Stanton 


All of us have much to be thank- 
ful for as we enter this new year: The 
love of family and friends, our health 
and well being and the opportunity to 
make each day better than the day 
before. No matter how young or old 
We are, we should strive to make this 
the best year of our lives. In 1998 we 
should take inventory of ourselves, 
our gifts, talents and resources. We 
should seek to know our life’s pur- 
Pose and get on task to share our 
genius and talents with the world. 

All of us are hoping 1998 will be 
the best year of our lives, People are 
searching for love, happiness and 
riches as part of our dream 
Unfortunately most are seeking it in 
all the wrong places. Many of us 
think happiness will come from 
improved circumstances or that 
wealth is the result of increased mate- 
rial possessions. Many are looking 
forward to getting a new job or start- 
ing a new relationship, thinking this 


RELIGION 
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YOUR MARVELOUS MIND 


By Michael A. Grant, J.D. 


All human beings act out of their 
emotions. One hundred percent of 
our behavior springs forth from some 
emotion. We are also social beings. 
So, oftentimes, we make choices 
based on an analysis of how our 
actions will affect others. Much of 
our emotional di ium (feel- 


reached epidemic proportions in our 
“me-centered” society. Therefore, 
those who are burdened with the 
belief that other People’s comfort 
should be of paramount importance 
are often left holding the proverbial 
bag. I sincerely believe that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive. 
But what happens when an individ- 
ual is ally held hostage by a 


ing upset) is born of attempts to win 
the approval of others. We spend 
countless hours of our precious time 
reacting to the agendas of our signif- 
icant others. The problem with being 
too “other-directed” is that it often 
leaves us feeling drained and unap- 
preciated. 

Unfortunately, selfishness has 


National 
Achievers 
Society 
launched by 
Urban League 


NEW YORK—The National 
Urban League President Hugh Price, 
in partnership with the Congress of 
National Black Churches, launched a 
National Achievers Society recogniz~ 
ing young people who are achievi 
their schools and communities. 
General Colin Powell will preside 
over the Achievers Society's first 
Induction Ceremony next spring. The 


band of thieving takers? 

Much of our stretching to create 
comfort for others springs from the 
strongest of all emotions: Love. But 
where is the line of demarcation that 
separates the realm of charitable con- 
cern for others from the emotionally 
healthy, self-protecting, ‘self-loving 
concer for one’s own best interest? 


Much of what upsets us is rooted in 
our feelings of being taken advan- 
tage of by others. A lot of our anger 
and resentment reflects a perceived, 
unbalanced equation. We feel out of 
kilter when we find ourselves giving 
and giving and giving. We become 
unsettled when others seem to 
always place their concerns and 
wants first (even when it is obvious 
that they do so at our expense). 

So why do we make doormats of 
ourselves for others and complain 
about being walked on? How do we 
intelligently move in such a way that 
we communicate boundaries or limi- 
tations that others must honor? How 
do we control our own emotional 
need to depend on others so heavily 


‘On hand to aa e the pron pi the National Achievers Society were, 


dr, 


hery! P. Clemetson, Bishop Ron, L.H.| 


from left, Di Tribble, Jr. 
Winbush, NUL pre president Hugh presides Hugh Price, Bishop John Hurst 


and Dr. Velma Cobb. 


and ee policies that promote aca- 
demi among African- 


Society is one of the 
Campaign African-American 
Achievement, a coalition of African- 
American organizations-whose_com- 
bined membership totals over 25 mil- 
lion-mobilized to rally communities 


PLAINFIELD—A 


Aberin youth. 

Price also announced a nation- 
wide Achievers Month beginning next 
September. An outgrowth of the 
Urban League's September 20 “Doing 


A new home | 
for our seniors 


ing ceremony for the Covenant House 
Senior Housing was held recently in 
Plainfield. The facility is sponsored 
by the United Methodist Homes of 
New Jersey and Covenant United 
Methodist Church. 

In 1992, Pastor Charles Miller 
had a vision while on his daily walk 
around the property at then First 
United Methodist Church of 


Plainfield. His vision was of a senior 
housing complex constructed on a 
large plot of vacant land next to the 
church and parsonage. Pastor Miller 


Pictured: top, Bottom rightieft, 
Scenes from the Ground Breaking. 


brought his vision to the trustees of 
nea a 


the church who enthusiastically 
endorsed this idea. In November, 
1992, he met with representatives of 
The United Methodist Homes of New 
Jersey (The Homes), who also sup- 
ported this vision. It was agreed that 
he U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD) be asked 
0 partner with the church and The 
Homes for a senior housing project, 

Church representatives visited 
Bishop Taylor Manor in January of 
1993. This is a HUD financed senior 
rousing facility in East Orange man- 
iged by The Homes and sponsored by 
aeighborhood churches, Christ 
3piscopal sul Calvary-Roseville 
Jnited Methodist 

First United Methodist Church in 


will make them happy. Many of us 
anticipate the new year as an opportu- 
nity to continue spending, buying and 
consuming thinking this will lift our 
hearts or give us status in the eyes of 
others. Sadly for many folks, 1998 
will be nothing more than a continua- 
tion of 1997. Their thinking will 
remain unchanged and since energy 
follows thought, their lives will 
remain the same. The new year 
should signal a new you! 

To make it new we must be new. 
Otherwise it’s the same old routine 
only a different day. What are you 
Prepared to do differently to improve 
your life? What price are you willing 
to pay to be better? There are no free 
rides in life. You get what you pay for 
and we don’t get something for noth- 
ing. Be willing to pay the price your- 
self, mentally, Bring in the new year 
with a new attitude, a can-do attitude, 
a will-do attitude and spirit. Activate 
and empower your imagination to 
create a new vision of yourself. See 
yourself as a child of God, the loving 


Plainfield approved the concept of the 
senior housing project in April, 1993. 
About that same time, under the lead- 
ership of Rey. Dr, Ernest Lyght, then 
District Superintendent, First UMC 
and Grace UMC in Plainfield, were 
yoked together in istry. Early in 
1994, the two congregations merged 
and ‘became — Covenant 
Methodist Church. 
The sale of the land to the single 
charge: 

with managing the project was 
approved in January of 1994. Initial 
tion was made to HUD in June, 
Covenant Housing 

Corporation, officially incorporated 
Deceme 84 held its first meeting 


United $ 


the Right Thing” event, honoring 
young people, the Achievers Month 
will dedicate September to a variety of 
programs designed to celebrate and 
foster achievement. More than 38,000 
young people across the country par- 
ticipated in the event. 


that any deviation from their expec- 
tations of us provokes the frighten- 
ing prospects that we might lose their 


Discovering the source of your resentment toward others 


tinue to slavishly honor the requests 
of others—without conscious awafé- 
ness of why you are doing what yqa 


love? How can we 
secure for ourselves both the love 
and respect of our significant others? 

The answer to all of the above 
questions is this: Become your own 
“Rock of Gibraltar.” Emotionally 
stand on your own two feet. Set lim- 
its on what you will allow others to 
take from you. It is okay to set limits 
on others. It is okay to communicate 
your true feelings to others. It is 
absolutely okay to refuse to be used 
by others. 

Say “yes” to the requests of oth- 
ers only when you are sure that “yes” 
reflects your genuine desire. To con- 


Bishop Cahoon is 
among the ‘Men of Valor’ 


NEWARK—Georgia native 
Bishop William Cahoon has been an 
inspiring figure in church ministry 
since 1962. For his outstanding work 
in the church and his contributions in 
the community, he was a recipient of 
the “Men of Valor” award at a recent 
awards breakfast sponsored by Project 
Re-Direct Youth and Family Services. 

Cahoon, along with his wife 
Carolyn, founded the St. Andrews 
COGIC in Jersey City. He pastored 
there for 12 years, assisting in the 
church’s growth and development. 
Bishop Cahoon is now the pastor of 
the House of Prayer, Church of God In 
Christ in Plainfield, where he has min- 
istered to and counseled congregation 
members since December of 1986. 
Bishop Cahoon is also the Executive 
Secretary of the National Board of 
Trustees of the Church of God in 
Christ. In 1993, he began giving of 
his time and effort to work with the 
Garden State Ecclesiastical 


are 
vicious, a miey cycle. There isja 
healthier course. Become more 
aware of your private motives. 
Search deep within to discovèr 
whether you have taken responsibili- 
ty for your own unmet needs; Decide 
today that others cannot construét 
your emotional bridge to a sense’ of 
well-being.. But when you are oper- 
ating from an emotionally-sound 
foundation, you are then prepared 
not only to administer to self but 
your overflowing cup will allow yı 

to give—without hostility and 
resentment—to others. } 


Bishop William T. Cahoon 


Jurisdiction as the Jurisdictional 
Prelate. A} 


Two hours of Power Talk 


Saturday Mornings 
on WTTH-FM 96.1 & 105.5 FM 


Produced and Hosted by Dr. Henry C. Johnson 


Time 8-9 a.m. 
In The Public Interest 


One hour-of talk radio designed to give our listeners a platform to discuss topics of interest including education, | 
child rearing, quality of life, politics, national and world issues. 
10 


About Business 


MBJ On Air, sponsored by the Minority Business Journal and City News, is designed to simulate interest in purchas- 
ing from small businesses, helping our listeners to start a business and grow businesses in our communities 
Information, ideas and comments welcome: call (908) 754-3400 of fax (908) 753-1036 

For on-air questions, call 609-348-6661 


heir of a lavish parent. Think that 
way, act that way and conduct all 
your affairs in congruence with this ~ 


belief. $ 


How does an heir to limitless 
power and riches behave? They are | 
bold, confident yet grateful. They are | 
assured, they are success magnets | 
attracting to themselves the support 
and resources to accomplish their 
goals. They navigate the inevitable” 
setbacks, obstacles and challeng.s of 
life gracefully. Check yourself out. 
Do you see yourself as a prince 
(princess) or a pauper? Are you a 
mover and shaker or a dangling pup- 
pet? What do your altitudes, belief 
system and body language reveal“ 
about you? Are you prepared to make 
a big splash in 1998? If not, what will 
you have to do to alter this picture? 

T want all of, us to experience a 

is new year. It 
automatically or by 
faith. If this is what you want for 
yourself, you will have to make it 
happen. 


jet 


azine 


for 


an teens 


With a subscription to YES, 
teens get all the information they need req 
succeed in today’s complex world. 


For only $15 a year, for 10 issues, 


. 


ful tips on: 


ge 
e Getting ahead in school 
e Various career paths 
° Preparing for the workplace 
. Inside the entertainment business 
° Different cultures 
Science, math innovations & 
brain teasers 
A look at schools 
SAT tips 
Teen Internet web sites 
Current event 
Other successful teens 
e And much, much more! 
Send a check or money order for $15 
(1 year, 10 issues) to: 
YES Magazine, P.O. Box 191, 


Plainfield, NJ 07060 


or call 908-754-4470. | 
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Your guide 


to healthy living AT 


»Drug Dependence office. For more 
+} info, call 908-233-8810. 
I BELLE BEAD—“Advances in the 
‘T'Diagnosis and Management of 
HIV/AIDS” will be presented from 
noon to 1 p.m., in the Atkinson 
‘Amphitheater at Carrier Foundation 
For more info, call 908-281-1461. 


NEW YORK—Beth Israel Health Care 


interpretation 

patients. at the Phillips Ambulatory 

Care Center. Volunteers who speak 

Spanish, Russian, or Chinese and are 

fuent in English are needed. For more 
fo, call 212-844-8630. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 20 


call 908-233-8810. 


INION—Union Hospital's 
‘SeniorHealth offers a one-mile walk in 
he iret comfort of the Menlo Park 
a.m. For more info, call 


JEANECK—Menopause manage- 
ment. education program at Holy 
Ñame Hospital and on Feb. 19th. For 
{more info, call 1-888-9MID-LIFE. 


£ THURSDAY, JANUARY 22 


NEWARK—A blood drive will be held 
from 3:30 p.m. to 6:30 p.m. at the VFW 
District #4. To sign up to donate, call 1- 
gea coon. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 3 


PLAINFIELD—Union County College 
is offering an approved curriculum for 


AIDS 
in our 


By Marian Wright Edelman 


If someone came into your neigh- 
borhood, threatening to kill your chil- 
dren, wouldn’t you move heaven and 
earth to protect them? Wouldn't you 
do whatever it took to keep them safe? 
Unfortunately, the killer is in your 
Feo ea Its name is AIDS. 

This is not somebody else’s prob- 
lem—we are all living with it. African 
Americans bear a disproportionate 
brunt of this deadly epidemic, and the 
tragic reality is our children. are_no 
exception. Half of all people newly 
infected by HIV, the virus that causes 
AIDS, are under 25; one in four are 
teenagers. And of those young people, 
six in 10 are Black and Latino. Of the 
teenage girls infected, a shocking 


„eight in 10 are Black and Latino. 


In some communities of color, 
one in every 30 young men, ages 18 
and 19, is already HIV infected. And 
AIDS does not discriminate by gen- 
der: more than half of infected Black 
teenagers are female. 
Fortunately, there are 


Newark 


some 


A silent killer 


promising developments. The rate of 
HIV. transmission from mothers to 
infants declined 43 percent last year. 
And the arrival of promising new 
drugs has. brought new hope to those 
people currently living with the virus. 

A cure is still far off the horizon, 
and we can’t allow the hope of tomor- 
row to stop us from protecting our 
children today. Nor can we allow fear 
or homophobia to color our percep- 
tion of the disease that is stealing so 
many of our children’s dreams. AIDS 
is an equal Opportunity threat, and 


AIDS prevention is a mission that’ 
demands our full attention and action- 


now. 

Time and time again, our church- 
es, our extended families, and infor- 
mal kinship has been there to meet our 
community’s needs. Now it is time for 


those same institutions to take up the © 


AIDS prevention banner., And it is- 
time for Black parents to fight that 
same fight on behalf of our children. 

Remind your child that AIDS 
isn’t Someone else's problem. No one + 


neighborhood 


choices our young: people make now 
will profoundly affect their chances of 
becoming healthy, responsible and 
productive adults. That's why it’s: so 
important for them to-have the guid- 
‘ance and support of caring adults in 
their families, their schools, their 
churches, and their communities. 
Young people who feel good 
about themselves, will make good 
‘choices. Young people who believe in 
their future will do everything they 
Çan to make sure they have a future. 
So it may just be that, in the end, the 
“Mostsimportant protection you. can 
ive your children is a strong sense of 
per God-given value and pòlen- 


Marian Wright Edelman is presi- 

-dent-of the Children ‘s Defense Fund, 

which coordinates the . Black 

“Community. Crusade for Children 
_(BCCC), whose mission is to leaye no 
child behind and 10 ensure every child 
a healthy, head, fair, Ea and moral 
tartin life: 


iasi For information 
thinks they're going to get AIDS. The: apres the SECC. call 202:628.8787. 


to open- 


second lead-safe house 


NEWARK—The City of Newark 
opened its second lead-safe house 
during the holiday season. These 
facilities are the only ones of. their 
kind in New Jersey. The new. facility. , 
is located at 132-134 Huntington 
Terrace (between Sheppard Avenue 
and Renner). 

Children with elevated blood-lead 
levels and their families, who are eli- 
gible under this program. will be tem- 
porarily relocated to the. lead-safe 
houses. Families will return to their 
former residences when the lead has 
been abated from their, homes. “This 
is a positive, progressive measure 
being taken by the James adntinistra- 
tion to provide a lead-safe environ- 
ment for. our children today and 
tomorrow,” According to, Catherine 


‘David Stephens of Newark was recently honored by The Blood Center of 


iNew Jersey as one of its top 50 
“on. Stephens, at right, 


donors during a 50th anniversary Celebra- 
is pictured here accepting an award from Fra 


rman of the BCNJ's Board of Trustees. Over 250 pe as 
jeld at Mayfair Farms, featuring a champagne reception 


Fattendi 
Gfor the top 507 ice and 


© PINE BROOK—As people 
Fihroughout New Jersey celebrate 1998, 
Ethe March of Dimes urges prospective 
Parents to resolve to Think Ahead! and 
‘plan for a healthy pregnancy. 
March of Dimes kicks off its 60th 
[Anniversary celebration this month 
Eivith Birth Defects Prevention Month, to 
{inform women and men of the simple 
{Steps they can take to give their babies a 
[healthy start in I 
“The New Year represents new 
feeeinnnes. It can also symbolize a 
ing point for good health and well- 
ing, especially for women who are 
Thinking of having a baby in 1998 and 
fbeyond,” says Dr. Emily Tompkins, 
tehairman of the March of Dimes 


fidefect, more than 4,000 of them in New 
Hletsey alone. January, the start of a new 
tear, is a special time for the March of 
{Dimes to remind women and men of the 
{Simple things they can do to prepare for 
[a healthy baby,” added Tompkins 

Sous a heir partes should 
‘Think Ahead! 10 reduce the tisk or a 
aby being bom too small, 100 soon, or 
fiwith a birth defect. The March of Dimes 
[giggests these Resolutions fora Healthy 
‘Baby: 

Consume at least 0.4 milligrams of 
Hite B vitamin folic acid every day by 


ae a multivitamin supplement con- 
tining folic acid. Be sure to include 
Hoods rich in folic acid in yourdaily dict, 
Hi as green, leafy vegetables, beans, 
Citrus juices. Folic acid can reduce 


their guests. 


Celebrate Birth Defects 
‘Prevention Month this January 


the chance of having a baby bom with 
serious defects of the brain and spinal 
cord by up to 70 percent. 

* See a health care provider for a 
medical checkup before becoming prég- 

nant and know your family medical his- 
tory. 

“* Stop smoking, drinking alcohol, 
and taking nonprescription drugs while 
planning to become pregnant. 

* Consult: with a healthcare. 
provider about being immunized 
against rubella at least three ‘months 
before conceiving. 

* Don't eat undercooked meat or 
handle cat litter as they can cause toxo- 
plasmosis, an infection that is dangerous 
to unborn babies. 

“Today, many women do not 
schedule a pre-pregnancy planning visit 
with a health care provider. As a result 
they May not_be. getting: this informa 
tion,” says Dr. Franklin Desposito, 
Department of Pediatrics, UMDNJ 
New Jersey Medical: School and:chair= 
man of the March of. Dimes. North. 
Jersey Chapter. “Making sure that all 
women of childbearing age know about 
the benefits of folic acid is of majorcon- 
cem to the March of Dimes because 
folic acid is needed very early, before a 
woman. knows sheris: pregnant,” he 
added. 


For more information about Birth 
Defects Prevention Month, to request a 
FREE Think Ahead! pre-pregnancy 
planning packet or information on folic 
acid, call the March of Dimes, North 
Jersey Chapter at 973-882-0700. 


Cuomo-Cecere, acting director of the 
Newark Department of Health and 
Human Services (DHHS). 

“A -child’s- health-is the greatest 

ifpoțli Therefore, itis.only appro- 
priate that the opening Of this second 
lead-safe house take place during the 
Holiday season,” James said. “This is 
a major step in our efforts to protect 
our youngsters from the dangers of 
lead,” he added. 

The house has a total of five 
units—four 2-bedroom units and one 
3-bedrooms unit. The City’s first lead- 
safe house on 278 Lehigh Avenue 
with a two-bedroom suite and a three- 
bedroom unit, opened late last year. 

“Experts in the field of lead poi- 
soning prevention have reiterated the 
severity and persistency of the prob- 


Dilated eye 
help detect 


JACKSON—January is} Glau- 
coma Awareness Month, and 
Vision Care Center, along 


athe Re iy of eye care 
vision. Due to few early warning signs 
of. possible 


“Center, Jackson, New Jersey, is urging 
thse at risk for glaucoma to get regu- 
lar dilatedseye examinations to help 
dteet thi§ blinding eye disease. 
|. "One of the challenges we face 
With glaucoma is that people are not 
aware that the disease is slowly steal- 
ing their vision,” Dr. Rummel said. 
“By the time they realize they are los- 
ing vision, it is too late to restore the 
vision they have already lost, 
However, with treatment, glaucoma 
usually can be controlled and remain- 
ing vision can be protected.” 

Glaucoma is a leading cause of 
irreversible vision loss in the United 
States and affects about three million 
Americans. It is estimated that up to 
‘one-half of this number may be 
unaware they have the disease, Dr. 
Rummel identified high risk groups as 
“Everyone over the age of 60, 

rican-Americans over the age of 40, 
Diabetics, and people who have a 
family history of glaucoma. These 
people need to receive a regularly 
scheduled dilated eye exar, plus eye 
pressure testing and visual field 
screenings.” 

Glaucoma occurs when the nor- 
mal fluid pressure,inside the eye pro- 
gressively increases, leading to optic 
nerve damage and reduced peripheral 
(Side) vision. As the disease worsens, 
the field of vision gradually narrows 
and blindness may result, However, it 
is important to note that elevated fluid 
pressure inside the eye may put people 
at risk for glaucoma, but it does not 
necessarily mean they have the dis- 
ease. Whether or not a person devel- 
‘ops, glaucoma depends on the level of 
Pressure the optic nerve can tolerate 
without being damaged. The level of 
pressure is different for each person. 

Dr: Rummel said while glaucoma 
screening techniques have improved 
and can play a vital role in educating 
people about the risks of glaucoma, 
the best way to detect glaucoma is to 
have an eye exam in which drops are 
placed in the eye to dilate the pupils. 
This.allows the eye care professional 
to obtain a better view of the eye’s 
optic nerve to look for early signs of 
glaucoma. “Health care providers 
should take a more active role: in 
encouraging their patients 10 get areg- 
ular cye exam,” Dr. Rummel said, 

Carl Kupfer, M.D., director of the 
National Eye Institute, one of the 


lem of long-term lead exposure.” The 
DHHS Childhood Lead sens 
Prevention and: Contro#’Program, has 

existed for 90°years. During that time. 
thousands of'childfen Were identified 
as lead burdened, or seriously affected, 
by/ledd; Cerete noted. 


stay at the’, 
given'Classes 
on nutrition and lead exposure pre- 
vention. Support groups also will be 
available to parents living in the safe 
house and to other parents with lead 
infected children. » » 4 


Bone en 
glaucoma 


Federal government’s National 

Institutes of Health, said that people at 

risk for glaucoma often believe that if 

their vision is fine, there is no need to 

be. concerned. It is only when they 

notice vision loss that they take action. 
ee 
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Reach the $47 Million 


TA City News LA 


March of Dimes honors six 


NEWARK—The March of Dimes held its sixth annual Community Service 
‘Awards Banquet recently at the Newark Club in the Seton Hall Law Building 


Newark. 


March of Dimes Community Service Awards brings together 


business, the arts, medicine and concerned citizens to celebrate the 
achievements and civic contributions of some of New Jersey’ 's outstanding 
community and corporate leaders, while helping to raise funds for the 
March of Dimes for gr ta Babies. This years honorees are pictured here 


from left to right: Dr. Rog 


Cooper, Director of Pediatrics at Columbus 


Hospital; Dr. Peter A. Beaugard, Director of the Department of OB/GYN at 


St. Michael's Medical Center; Dr. Charles 


H. Bowers, Jr. Chair of the 


‘Department of OB/GYN at the Hospital canter at Orange; Anzella K. Nelms, 
Assistant Superintendent of Newark Public Schools Assemblyman Albert 
Coutinho, of Newark’s 29th Legislative District; and Jeffrey Norman, 
Development Director of the New Jersey Performing Arts Center. 


Kidcare give coverage 
to uninsured children 


TRENTFON—Gov. Christie 


* Whitman today ensured the health and 


well being of New Jersey’s children 
when she signed legislation to estab- 
lish New Jersey KidCare; a program 
that will pravide health insurance cov- 
erage to-more than 100,000 children 
from low-income working families 
throughout New Jersey. 

“New Jersey's kids deserve our 
best: a solid education, a safe neigh- 
borhood, a clean environment and 
quality medical care, no matter what 
the cost,” said Gov. Whitnan. “And 
the New Jersey KidCare program will 
make sure that children across the 
state can get the medicine, see the 
doctors and receive the attention they 
need {0 grow up healthy and strong.” 

Beginning in early 1998.’ New 
Jersey KidCare will provide subsi- 
dized private health insurance cover- 
age and other health care benefits for 
qualifying children from birth through 
18 years of age. The program is 
expected to provide coverage for 
approximately 102,000 children who 
are currently ineligible for the exis 
Medicaid program. The program 
expands Medicaid to provide cover- 
age for children of families earning up 
to 133 percent of the federal poverty 
level and provides managed care cov- 
grage for children-of families earning 


Healthy Babies 


NJ African-American 


Health Consumer Market 
weekly in the 
HeartBeat section of City News 


If you do business in: 


Health Equipment, Community Health, Family Services, Pharmaceutical Products, Health 
Services, HMO's, ‘Health Insurance Providers, Health Care Workers’ Training Programs 


Health and Fithess’ Centers... 


. then Foen to advertise į in 


homicides 


HeartBeat 


New Jersey's African-American Guide to Healthy Living 


Every week, African Americans are becoming more conscious of 


their health care needs and healthy living. Now is the time to reach 
‘this valuable market helping them to select your product or service. 


‘HeartBeat is produced and distributed by City News 
New Jersey leading African-American weekly newspaper 
ay Serving the needs of African Americans since 1983. 


between 13 
poverty level 
The 1997 federal poverty level is 


and 200 percent of the 


and be eligible for the program. The 
program will require co-payments and 
a premium contribution from families 
with incomes that exceed 150 percent 
of the poverty level (i.e. incomes up to 
$19,995 for a family of three and 
$24,075 for a family of four). The 
state will contribute $47.6 million 
annually for New Jersey KidCare. 
These funds will be matched by $8.4 
million in federal funds. State funding 
for the program was authorized in the 
charity care legislation signed by Gov. 
Whitman last week. The program will 
be funded, in part, by proceeds from 
the newly increased tax on cigarettes 
and tobacco products. 

The Governor encouraged fami- 
lies in need to call a toll-free number 
for program and eligibility informa- 
tion, Interested individuals can call 1- 
800-701-0710. The state will launch 
an aggressive outreach program to 
provide information about the pro- 
gram to families posting information 
at schools, healthcare facilities and 
social services centers, 


Drug abuse Affordable health 


(annual on ) 


eseestd 312ƏH SIV 


IDUJ 


səpuoy 


Source: Target Market News, Ine. 1996 
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Call 908-754-3400 


AIDS Heart Disease 


Cancer Homicides 


Healthy Babies 


Drug abuse 


ednesday 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 14 


NEWARK—Internationally acclaimed 
composer, conductor and pianist, 
Steve Colson will debut his composi- 
tion, Cultural 
Reminiscence” at Newark's 10th 
annual “Sing in Praise of King” cele- 
bration, dedicated to the dynamic 
legacy of the great human rights 
advocate, the late Rev. Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. At 7 p.m. in the 
Prudential Hall Theatre of the New 
Jersey Performing Arts Center. The 
concert is free and open to the gen- 
eral public. For more info, call 973- 
733-3697. 


NEWARK—'Sing in Praise of King!" 
10th annual tribute to Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. will be held at the NJ 
Chamber Music Society at 7 p.m. For 
more info, call 201-733-6454. 


NEW YORK—A jazz trio featuring 
Michael Moore on Bass will perform 
at Zinno’s through the 24th at 8 p.m. 
For more info, call 212-924-5182. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 15 


NEW YORK—Jazz at Lincoln Center 
features Cuba's rich musical heritage 
including pianist Chucho Valdes. For 
more info, call 212-875-5599, 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 16 


NEWARK—The New Jersey 
Symphony Orchestra will commemo- 
rate the 100th anniversary of the 
death of Johannes Brahms with a 
three-week Brahms Festival running 
through Jan. 31st. Performances will 
take place at New Jersey Performing 
Arts Center at 8 p.m. For more info, 
call 973-624-3713, ext. 234. 


NEW YORK—vazz at Lincoln Center 
features Cuba's rich musical heritage 
including pianist Chucho Valdes. For 
more info, call 212-875-5599. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 17 


NEW BRUNSWICK—The State 
Theatre presents “The Mahattan 
Transfer’ at.8 p.m. For more info, call 
732-246-7469. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 20 


NEW YORK—Noted Cuban- 
American producer, historian and lec- 
turer, Rene Lopez will moderate the 
panel discussion “Cuban Music 
Today; a Jazz Talk program featuring 
varous artists at 7 p.m. in the Stanley 
H. Kaplan Penthouse of the Samuel 
B. and David B. Rose Building. For 
more info, call 212-875-5599. 


PRINCETON—Shakespeare’s 
Delightful Romance, “Cymbeline” will 
be performed through Feb. 8th at the 
McCarter Theater Center for the 
Performing Arts. For more info, call 
609-252-0915. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 22 


NEW YORK—Metro Blue singer, 

Holly Cole, will perform tracks from 

her praised current release, “I 

Dear Heart” 8 p.m. at the Westbeth 

Theater. For more info, call 212-741- 
91 


NEW YORK—dazz at Lincoln Center 
features Cuba’s rich musical heritage 
at 8 p.m., in Alice Tully Hall. For more 
info, call 212-875-5599, 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 24 


NEW BRUNSWICK—George Street 
Playhouse presents “To Kill 
Mockingbird” through Feb. 28th. For 
more info, call 732-246-7717. 


NEW YORK—Jazz at Lincoln Center 
features Cuba's rich musical heritage 
at 8 p.m., in Alice Tully Hall. For more 
info, call 212-875-5599, 


NEW  BRUNSWICK—Crossroads 
Theatre Company invites you to the 
opening night celebration of “Spirit 
North" by Leslie Lee at 8 p.m. For 
more info, call 732-249-5581, ext. 19. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 29 


NEW BRUNSWICK—The State 
Theatre presents Ballet du Capitole 
de Toulouse 8 p.m. For more info, call 
732-246-7469. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 30 


SOMERVILLE—The Coasters, The 
Drifters and The Platters will perform 
8 p.m. at The Theater at. Raritan 
Valley Community College. For more 
info, call 908-725-3420. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 8 


NEWARK—Sounds of Portugal will 
be performed. at The Newark 
Museum at 1:30 p.m. For more info, 
call 1-800-ALLEGRO. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12 


PRINCETON—Cassandra Wilson, 
jazz vocalist will perform at the 
McCarter Theatre Center for the 
Performing Arts at 8 p.m. For more 
info, call 609-683-9100, ext.6166. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 13 


NEWARK—Spirituals, gospel, blues, 
and jazz will be performed at the New 
Jersey Performing Arts Center at 7 
p.m. For more info, call 973-642- 
0404. 


By Jim Lobe 


“Amistad,” U.S. director Steven 
Spielberg’s latest movie, is a powerful 
and compelling account of a 19th cen- 
tury slave mutiny. Unfortunately, it 
falis far short of hopes that it would 
provide an African-American parallel 
to “Schindler's List,” Spielberg's 
award-winning blockbuster about the 
Jewish Holocaust of World War II. 
While some of the drama, espe- 
gah he flashbacks to the “Middle 
” the trans-Atlantic voyage of 


intense and horrific as the concentra- 


tion camp scenes of “Schindler’s 
List,” the movie focuses primarily on 
the legal and politicat developments 
affecting the mutineers’ fate. 

In fact, the actual perspective of 
slavery and the slave trade presented 
by this $35 million production does 
not differ much from what most U.S 
children learned in primary school. 
And the subtext of the movie— 
Iberian cruelty, African deference to 
and the superiority of 
ernment and jus- 
tice—amount to stereotypes long 
sad to North Americar 

he Spanish ship “Amistad” was 
aE olen nec o England in 
1839. Shortly after weighing anchor 
in Havana, all but two of the Amistad 
crew was slaughtered by some of the 
53 slaves it was transporting to the 
easter part of the island. Led by 
Joseph Cinque (portrayed in the 
movie by Djimon Hounsou), these 


Doing 


By Avonie Brown 


His music is infectious and his 
man-child charm has endeared him to 
millions of women nationwide. 
Undoubtedly, you have heard his 

“Tm flattered and it’s all 
very exciting, but we 
worked very hard on this 

new album and I put a 

lot of myself in it. Now 

that people aré listening 
and enjoying the music 
it’s a very good feeling,” 


mega-hit “You Make Me Wanna,” the 
first single-off his sophomore release 
My Way (LaFace/Arista Records). 
According to Broadcast DataSystems’ 
radio detection service this number 
one platinum single now holds the 
record for the highest R&B radio air- 
play, having reached over 50.7 million 
R&B listeners. The song has spent an 
amazing 11 weeks at number one on 
the Billboard R&B singles chart, 
tying the record set by Whitney 
Houston’s “I Will Always Love You.” 
It has also gained the 19-year-old 
n sensation a Grammy nomination 
for Male R&B Vocal Performance 
“Tm flattered and it’s all very excit- 
ing, but we worked very hard on this 
new album and I put a lot of myself in 
it. Now that people are listening and 
enjoying the music it’s a very good 
feeling,” he said. 

The album is appropriately titled 
My Way because not only did Usher 
co-write six of the nine songs, he 
explained that each track was written 
or chosen because it explicitly res- 
onated with aspects of his life. 

The songs range from funky 
dance tracks to dreamy ballads. While 
they all explore Usher’s emerging 
sexuality, they never degenerate to 
crass and, gratuitous exploitations. 

In fact, that is the marked differ- 
ence between Usher and much of the 
crew of the Puff Daddy and the 
Family/No Way Out Tour currently 
cries-crossing the country. With Puff 
Daddy at the helm, Jay Z, Busta 


new arrivals from West Africa spared 
the crew members to navigate the ship 
back home. But the Spaniards piloted 
the boat northward until its capture 
The slaves— both men and women — 
were put in prison in New Haven, CT 
to stand trial for piracy, and murde: 
but the case was mostly about juris 
diction. The U.S government under 
President Martin Van Buren claimed 
that a treaty with Spain required that 
the cargo be returned to Cuba, while 
the two Spanish crew members 
claimed the slaves as their own prop. _ 
rty. 


Backed by the abolitionist mové 
ment, the defense argued that, because 
the defendants were not born slaves, 
they had been illegally acquired, 
Along with Britain, the United States 
outlawed the slave trade in 1807. so 
people taken from Africa after that 
date could not be slaves under U.S. 
law. 

Tried twice in New Haven, the 
case went all the way to the Supreme 
Court which ruled in favor of the: 
defense, then led by former president 
John Quincy Adams (played by) 
Anthony Hopkins), and ordered: they 
mutineers set free and returned td” 
Africa if they so wished. 

These events are coveted in the 
film reasonably realistically, although 
the presence of a Black abolitionist 
leader (Morgan Freeman) on the 
defense team is fictional, as is the 
depiction of a supposed visit by 
Cinque to Adams’ home. And the 
main defense attorney, Roger Baldwin 


(Matthew McConaughey), was actu- 
ally a New England aristocrat, rather 
than the scruffy, uncertain lawyer 
shown in the mov 
Those quibbles apart, the movie is 
a powerful drama, dominated by the 
superb performance of Hounsou, a 
novice actor originally from Benin, 
and Hopkins, as well as stunning cin- 
ematography by Janusz Kaminski, 
who also worked under Spielberg in 
hindler’s List.” But given the high 
expectations surrounding the movie 
and its pre-release comparisons to 
“Schindler's Lis mistad” ulti- 
mately disappoints. 
Perhaps. the most disturbing ele- 
ment of the movie, however, is the 
depiction of the Africans themselves. 
Other than Cinque (whose Mende 
name was Sengbe Pieh), none of ‘the 
Africans is presented as a distinct per- 
son least of all the women who are 
given no real role whatsoever. From 
virtually the first scene, all of the 
mutineers follow Cinque without 
question or consultation. 
oted by one newspaper 
n nd hi 
speak Mende to. one 


their remarks are subtitled; but when 

they are by Brae their words 

usually go untranslated. 

Blacks are among E ahat 
ms 10 say, what’s in their hearts 
jd minds is just not worth knowing,” 
wrote 


i 


It His Wa 


Usher $ 
Rhymes, Nas, Mase and the two divas) 
of “hip-hop slackness? Foxy Brown) 
and Lil’ Kim, were recently able to 
whip the D.C and Baltimore crowds, 
into a musical frenzy with their risque 


brand of performance. 
Usher's opening act was a 
refreshing standout. He was a 
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“Spirit North” premieres “ 


at Crossroads Theatre 


NEW BRUNSWICK— 
Crossroads Theatre in New 
Brunswick presents the World 
Premiere engagement of Leslie Lee’s 
lay “Spirit North” January 17 - 


February 15, 1998. The play, a com- 
pelling theatrical event about a mur- 
der trial that comes between a middle 
class black couple, is the work of 
playwright Leslie Lee whose 20- 
year relationship with 
Crossroads 
Theatre 
began with 
its very first 
production 
“Spirit 
lorth” tells the 
story of a marrie 


lawyer, defends 
Malik Robinson, a 
young Black teenager 
accused of murdering 
a White teenager. The 
Black community rallies 
behind Robinson, though 
Leila thinks he might be 
guilty. Now Paul and Leila 
are on opposite sides and 
both may be right, Paul’s Grandfather 
Ben, a retired vaudevillian, has the 
most distance and clarity on the situa- 
tion, through his partial senility 
effects his ability to be heard. What 
follows is a compelling personal trial 
of how race and the criminal justice 
system hit home. 


New Track 


OPENS 
MARCH 
20th 


“My heroes are some of those old 
folks,” states. playwright Lee. “The 
Grandfather has wisdom despite the 
fact that he’s losing it. He says he’s. 
ing to take his spirit North, mean- 

g to a place of enlightenment.” 
It is in the developing twists and 
turns of this incendiary murder trial, 
and the wit and ability of 


with what life has thrown, 
them that gives “Spirit 
North” its contradic» 
tions and emotional. 


directed by Harold 
Scott with original 
music by 
“Odetta” Gordon 
and stars Victor’ 
Love, 

Aranha, 


rformances January 
7 - 23 are Tuesday through 
Saturday at 8pm and Sunday at 3pm. 
Regular performances are January 25- 
February 15 are Wednesdays through 
Saturdays at 8 pm. Tickets are $22.5 
- $32.50 and can be purchased by call- 
ing the Box Office at 732-249-5560. 
Groups of 20 or more should contact, 
Ros Neal, Director of Group Sales at 
732-249-5581 ext. 17. 


Bridgeport's 
Shoreline Star 
¥ Greyhound 


Park 


On the site of the former Bridgeport Jai Alai 
AN AFTERNOON OR EVENING 


TO WATCH & WAGER ON THE WORLD'S FASTEST 
DOGS. "LIVE" RACING WITH PARI-MUTUEL 
BETTING 


Past Times 


Sun 


= Now ~ 
Accepting Group 
Reservations 


jory - CT. Law: 
No One Under 18 


playful and 
Toae E E Rep tid cron don 
their feet with his combina- 
tion of electrifying, cutting 
ledge and sexy dance routines 
land powerful vocals. 

While he offered no cri- 
tique of his tour mates, he 
said he can only assume 
responsibility for his own 
choices. “I can’t tell someone 
Jelse how or what they should 
perform, I'm still trying to 


* he said with 
obvious diplomacy. 
“I think when I'm on 
stage I’m at my best. I 
absolutely love being on 
tage, I love to dance, I love 


love.” And while some have 


expense of his live vocals, he 
readily admitted that he still 


I'm my biggest critique 
and I know there are things I still need 


to work on. But this is just the begin- 
“eee and I know I wili get even bet- 


After- wok ania. -digs 


~ Reach New Jersey's 


Music p 
Talent showcases 


Movie houses 
Fund-raisers 
Benefit Concerts 

Parties 


Weekend trips 
Kwanzaa celebrations 
and other entertainment ven: 


lively enter | 


ARTZ 
Wagresday 


seekers in | 


for special Q 7 
advertising rates > 


1-888 GO-DOG-GO x 320 
(Toll Free 1-888 463-6446 x 320) 


Exit 28 1-95 + Bridgeport, CY 


‘Trackside dining with 
speeding dogs. 


Also, + Table TV's. 
Simulcasting Bi ar 
ToM Americka. Dining in our handsome Paddock 
Premier Tracks Grille 


+ Huge food court. 

* Close-Up action from our outdoor 
apron. 

+ Giant track tote board. 


Trla Sa 


Nea and: 


these characters to deal 


The play is 


Sisters’ 
First 100 Years 


anne 
S BS, 
The Delany = 


“a national trec 


re 
autobiography 
can-American women, each over 100 years old 


Below 


Victoria Theater * Tickets: $30 


CALL TOLL FREE 1-888-GO-NJPAC TO! 


NJPAC GROUP SALES: (973) 642-2002, THE GROUP SALES BOX OFFICE (800) 223-7565 


Mann’s award-winning 

Broodwoy hit cates = 

PA ABC- De is an adaptation of the bel 
two 


JANUARY 7, 1998 - JANUARY 14, 1998 


City News 9 


Bring/mail ads to: 
144 North Avenue 
Plainfield, N.J. 07060 


HOUSING AUTHORITY BOROUGH 
OF RED BANK 
NOTICE FOR ARCHITECT/ 
ENGINEER 

The Board of Commissioners of the Housing Authority 
of the Borough of Red Bank is inviting submittal from 
professional architecturallengineering firms regarding 

HUD funded Comprehensive Improvement 
Assistance Program (CIAP). The scope of work 
includes: 


a. Sewer Service Lines 
b. Water Main Lines and Shut-Off Valves 
c. Roof Gutter and Downspouts 


This scope of services will include: preparation of 
plans and specifications for construction bidding; 
assistance in awarding bids and construction inspec- 
tions. 


and staff, evidence of current New Jersey registration 

and a carted statement that the firm is not debared, 
cen pectbten for prolsseiorel 

practic by any federal, state or local agen 

‘All submittal will be evaluated according to the follow- 

ing criteria: 

EVALUATION FACTORS 


Legal Notice 


Classified/Legals 


tered under the laws of the State of New Jersey must 
submit an affidavit certifying that said corporation is 
authorized to do business in the State of New Jersey. 
rs are required to comply with the requirements 
of Public Law 1975, c. 127, which pertains to “Non- 
Discrimination” & Affirmative Corporate Ownership. 


David Gardner, Executive Director 
Housing Authority of the Town of Morristown 


$119.60 


UNION COUNTY BOARD OF 


CHOSEN FREEHOLDERS 
RESOLUTION NO. 10-98 
DATE: 1-4-98 


WHEREAS, the Board of Chosen Freeholders of the 
County of Union desires to comply with the letter and 
spirit of Chapter 231, Public Laws of 1975, otherwise 
designated as “The Open Public Meetings Act’, and 
cited as N.J.S.A. 10:4-6 et sea.; and 


WHEREAS, “The Open Public Meetings Act”, and 
more particularly NJ.S.A. 10:4-18 requires that, at 
least once a year within seven (7) days following the 
annual organization or reorganization meeting of this 
Board, a schedule of the regular meetings of this 
Board must be posted in at least one public place 
reserved for such or similar announcements, delivered 
Boar 


1. Evidence of professional and 
and experience demonstrating ability to perform the 
services on projects of similar scope and complexity 


WEIGHT - 3 
2. Capability to provide professional services in a 
timely manner 

WEIGHT - 2 

3. Past performance in terms of cost control, quay of 
oa compliance with performance schedul 
WEIGHT - 3 

4. Knowledge of State and local building codes and 
HUD regulations 

WEIGHT - 2 


5. General responses to the invitation including 
demonstrated understanding of HUD modernization 


WEIGHT - 1 
6. Fee proposal 
WEIGHT -1 


Iilerested iesbechrmlercigoerng, fime. snould 
a.m., February 3, 1998 to Mary M. 
Harrison PHM, Executive Dred peat, 
Brough of Red Bank, P O. Box 2158, Red Bank 
68701-0902. 
QUAL HOUSING OPPORTUNITY 
i $130.00 


LEGAL NOTICE 
HOUSING AUTHORITY 
OF THE 


TOWN OF MORRISTOWN 


RUBLIC NOTICE is hereby given that sealed bids will 
received by the Housing Authority of the Town of 
fristown (hereinafter called “Authority’), in the 
unity of Moris, State of New Jers 
‘dminisvative Otice of the Authority, located at 31 
Eady Street, Morristown, NJ, on Tuesday, February 10, 
, at 10:00 a.m., prevailing time. All bids will be 


ive any informalities 
ifibids & to reject any & all bids if it is in the best inter- 
est of the Authority to do so. 


SMOKE DETECTOR SYSTEMS SERVICE 
(81 & 39 EARLY ST; 29 ANN ST.; 23 CLYDE POTTS 


28, 30, 52, & 34 FLAGLER ST; AND 28, 32, 38, & 
YDE POTTS 
MORRISTOWN, NS 07900 


Fide must be enclosed in sealeg envelopes bearing 
the name of the Bidder & marked 
DETECTOR SERVICE. The Autroriy eserves the 
right to reject any or all bids or to waive any informali- 
tips in the bidding. 
No bid shail be withdrawn for a period of sixty (60) 
days subsequent to the date of receipt of the bids with- 
Ohi the consent of the Housing Authority of the Town of 
Morris 

ict Documents can be obtained at the 
Aaminraive Oftees othe ‘Authority. DOCUMENTS 
WIEL NOT BE MAILED, 


The successful Bidder will be required to furnish an 
‘aeoeptable Performance & Labor & Material Payment 
Bnd to the Authority in the full amount of the Contract 
inisuch form as the Authority may prescribe & with 
sGjch sureties as they may approve. 


AJ Bidders must be authorized to do business in New 
Jersey. Any Bidder which is a corporation not char- 


SUMMIT BANK 
Member of the Summit Bancorp 
To learn Sa about the following 
3 in ELIZABETH, and how to 


apply, lease cali anyimme 7 daysiveck and 
enter the appropriate Box # listed below: 


(908) 688-0100 or 
(973) 736-9898 


FT CUSTOMER 
SERVICE REP 
(VOICE BOX #4060) 


; FT FLOATING 
TELLER/CUSTOMER 
SERVICE REP 
(VOICE BOX #4063) 


PT TELLERS 

i (VOICE BOX #4056) 
‘Summit Bank offers attractive salaries, 
Comprehensive benefits, and plenty of room 
fr personal and professional growth. EOE. 

“VOICE BOX" is a registered 
trademark of 

: VOICE BOX SYSTEMS, Inc. 


by mail to the rd to 
be most likely to reach residents of this County, and 
filed with the Office of the County Clerk, said notice of 
meetings to also designate the place and time of such 
meetings: 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by the Board 
of Chosen Freeholders of the County of Union that it 
hereby adopts the schedule of regular meetings 
attached hereto in accordance with N.J.S.A. 10:4-18; 
and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that copies of said 
schedule of meetings ted by the Clerk of the 
Board in the place or places usually reserved for such 
pubiic notices, mailed by the Clerk of the Board to the 
newspapers officially designated to receive such 
notices by the 


seven (7) days of the date of this Resolution in compli- 
ance with the requirements of N.J.S.A. 10:4-18. 


UNION COUNTY BOARD OF 
CHOSEN FREEHOLDERS 
1998 MEETING SCHEDULE 


MOST MEETINGS ARE HELD ON THURSDAY 
EVENINGS. AGENDA SESSIONS BEGIN AT 6:30 
PM.. AND REGULAR PUBLIC MEETINGS ARE 
be gi So PA NTH Dra MET 


Legal Notice 


UNION COUNTY BOARD OF 
CHOSEN FREEHOLDERS 
RESOLUTION NO. 11-98 
DATE: 1-4-98 


WHEREAS, the Board of Chosen Freeholders of the 
County of Union is desirous of complying with the let- 
ter and spirit of Chapter 231 of the Public laws of 1975, 
‘commonly known as the “Open Publi Meetings Act’ 
and i 


WHEREAS, Section 3(d), subsection (2), aiso cted as 
NJS.A. 10:4-8,requires that the Board of Chosen 
Freeholders of the County of Union designate at least 
spapers to be the recipients Of notices by this 
Body of its meetings; and 
WHEREAS, the act requires that the newspapers to 
be designated have the greatest likelihood of informing 
the public of information concerning meetings by this 
the confines of Union County, and further 
requires that one of the newspapers to be so desig- 
nated by this Board shall be the official newspapers for 
Publications by this Board: 
NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by the Board 
of Chosen Freeholders of the County of Union that the 
Star Ledger, having its offices in Newark, New Jersey; 
the Westfield Leader, having its offices in Westfield, 
New Jersey; La Voz, 948 Elizabeth Avenue, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, Worrell News, Courier News, Home News 


meetings, since they are all of general circulation with- 


of informing the public concerning meetings by this 
Board; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the above newspa- 
pers are hereby designated to publish the County of 
Union's legal notices pursuant 10 NuJ.S.A.40:41A-142; 
and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that certified copies of 
this Resolution be forwarded to the Star Ledger, the 
Westfield Leader, the La Voz, the Worrell neid 
News, Home News & Tribune, City Ne 
(Piainfeid}, The Rahway News Record. Clark Patriot 
and LusoAmericano, 


$ 106.60 


It’s easy to 
advertise | 
your 
classifieds | 
and 
legals in 
City NEWS 
call 


BLIC Ni a 


THE CITY OF EAST ORANGE, 
NEW JERSEY 
SEEKS QUALIFIED DEVELOPERS 
FOR 


THE BRICK CHURCH 
OPMENT AREA 


IG ROOM, BUILD- 
ING, ELIZABETHTOWN. PLAZA, ELIZABETH, NEW 
JERSEY, UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED. 


PERSONS REQUIRING A SIGN LANGUAGE INTER- 
PRETER SHOULD CONTACT THE CLERK OF THE 
BOARD AT (908) 527-4140, OR TELECOMMUNICA- 
TIONS DEVICE FOR THE DEAF RELAY SERVICE 
#(908) 527-1232. 


AGENDAWORK SESSIONS REGULAR/PUBLIC 
6:30 PM. MEETINGS 7 PM. 

JANUARY 4 
(REORGANIZA 
TION) 

JANUARY 8 JANUARY 15 

JANUARY 22 JANUARY 29 

FEBRUARY 19° FEBRUARY 19° 

FEBRUARY 26* FEBRUARY 26° 

MARCH 5: MARCH 12 

MARCH 19 MARCH 26 

APRIL 2 APRIL 9 

APRIL 16 APRIL 23°* 

MAY 7 MAY 14 

MAY 21° MAY 21° 

JUNE 4" JUNE 4° 

JUNE 18 JUNE 25 

JULY 2 JULY 9 

JULY 16 JULY 23 

AUGUST 6 AUGUST 13 

AUGUST 20 AUGUST 27 


SEPTEMBER 3 
SEPTEMBER 17 


SEPTEMBER 10 
SEPTEMBER 24 


OCTOBER 1 
OCTOBER 15 


OCTOBER 8 
OCTOBER 22 


NOVEMBER 12 


$ 205.40 


HELP WANTED — 
SUBSTITUTES NEEDED 


King's Daughters Day School 
Flexible Hours 
Contact Helen 
908-756-7788. 


AFTER SCHOOL PROGRAM 
TEACHER ASSISTANT 


Part Time 2:30 - 5:30 p.m. 
King's Daughters Day School 
Contact Valeria 
908-756-7788 


! HELP WANTED 


Earn up to $500 per week assembling products at 
nome. No experience. INFO 1-504-646-1700 DEPT. 
N6155 


**Graphic Designer** 


Must know QuarkXpress and 
Photoshop on PC or MAC platforms 
and have two years experience work- 
ing with Newspaper layout. 


Send resume to: 


City News Personnel 
PO Box 1774, Plainfield, NJ 07060 


The City of East Orange Redevelopment Agency 
(EORDA) is seeking qualified developers to undertake 
a MIXED-USE CONSTRUCTION PROJECT within the 
BRICK CHURCH URBAN RENEWAL AREA. The 
defined redeveloped area covers approximately 9.2 
acres in the heart of downtown East Orange, Essex 
County, New Jersey. Requests for Proposal (RFP) 
Packages will be made available commencing 
December 8, 1997. Copies of the Request and perti- 
nent data may be obtained Monday through. Friday 
between the hours of 8:30 A.M. ahd 4:30 PM. at the 
office of the City’s Department of Policy, Planning & 
Development, Divisiod of Economic Development, at 
280 South Harrison Street, Suite 302, East Orange, 
N.J. 07018, or by mail upon written requests therefore. 
Fseponses to ts Rakuat! or Proposals must be ub 
mitted no later than 4:00 PM., February 27, 1998 pur- 
suant to the terms afd conditions set forth therein. All 


Donald, Project 
Coordinator, Division of Economic Development, at the 
aforementioned address. Telephone (973) 266-0938, 


$74.10 


Place your 
legal 
ad here 


Call 908-754-3400 


‘HELP WANTED 


now what's g 
you wito? Do" gts 2 ti cone i 


City News wants you on 
its editorial team.. 
Freelance positions in all areas, including 
Newark, East Orange, Plainfield, Elizabeth, 
Hillside, Hackensack, Englewood. Montclair, New 
Brunswick, Asbury Park, Ocean, Red Bank, 

Paterson are open. 

Send a resume and a writing sample and a list 
of 10 byg ideas you'd like to write about or pho- 
tograpt City News Personne!, PO Box 1774, 
Paini i NJ 07060. 


*Photographer** 
Freelance photographers wanted to 
cover events throughout New Jersey. 
Reimbursed for travel expenses. Must! 
be responsible. Developing not neces- 
sary. We supply film. Willing to work 
with new photographers. 

Send resume and preferred work 
hours to: 


City News Personnel 
PO Box 1774, Plainfield, NJ 07060. 


908-754-3400 
Deadline for 
ad copy is 
Thursday 
12 noon 
reserve your 
space by 
preceding 


Wednesday 


Legal Notice 


Fax legals to: 
908-753-1036 
24 hours a day 


ASSIFIEDS 


TONG BRANCH | [ PISCATAWAY 
** SPECIAL ** $699 
13TH MONTH FREE 1 BEDROOM 


PRICES START AT, $915 
STUDIO $520,1 BR 2 BDROM TOWN- 
$625 & 2 BR $725. HOUSE 


RS, 
BALCONY/ PATIOS. 
INCLUDES, HEAT, 
HAW. NO PETS. CALL 


PLEASANT VIEW 
GARDENS 


262 CARLTON AVE 


MON-FRI 9-5. OPEN 7 DAYS 9:30- 
PLEASURE 5:30 
BAY APTS 
Located right on the 908-968-6348 
Shrewsbury River 


Includes heat, H.W. 
Gas, A/C. Free Swim 

Club for new residents. 
Equal Housing Opportunity 


732-222-7714 
‘On 1 BR 


1994 HONDA CIVIC EX 
5-SPEED 
FULLY LOADED 
SUNROOF 
CHERRY RED 


Call 908-755-4711 


LUXURY 2 BEDROOM APT 


¢ 2 CERAMIC BATHS 
* HARDWOOD FLOORS 
+ NEW KITCHEN 
+ NEAR TRANSPORTATION 
+ HEAT INCLUDED 
$750 
CALL (908) 754-4914 


PUBLISHING INTERN 
Immediate opening 
Seeking all majors for 3 available internships. 
College credit available Looking for students 
who have excellent writing editing, computer 
and research skills. Duties will also include filing, 
mailing and light office work. Opportunity for 
paid employment during summer months. 
Send resume to: 
City News Personnel 
P.O. Box 1774 
Plainfield, NJ 07060 


City News 10 


LOCAL 


January 14-January 20, 1998 


Local Briefs 


Newark Truck Route 
Signage Project 


NEWARK—Mayor Sharpe 
James recently announced that the 
City of Newark’s Engineering 
Department has completed its Truck 
Route Signage Program. The design, 
installation, and construction of the 
signs for the project were done com- 
pletely by the staff of the Division of 
Transportation of the Department of 
Engineering. Sixty-two signs have 
been installed as part of this project. 
The majority of the signs are con- 
centrated in Newark’s southeastern 
industrial region. 

‘According to Mayor James, 
“The primary purpose of the Truck 
Route Signage Program is to help 
eliminate the uncertainty of street 
choices for non-local truck drivers 
by providing a system of truck 
routes throughout the City. The truck 
routes will assist truck drivers in 
finding their way from local arteries 
to the regional highway Bert Hy 
avoiding low overhead clearan 
while preventing possible tithes to 
underground utilities.” 


Two School Boards Earns 
NJSBA Certification 
status 


TRENTON—The New Jersey 
School Boards Association recently 
recognized the South Orange-Maple- 
wood and Irvington Boards of Edu- 
cation for earning the “Certificated 
Board” designation through the 
Association’s Board Member Acade- 
my. Only 48 of the states 606 school 
boards have earned Certificated 
Board status. 

In addition to training individual 
board members, the NJSBA Acade- 
my offers training and certification 
to school boards as a whole-an 
aspect that makes it unique among 
school board training programs 
nationwide. To earn the “Certificated 
Board” designation, the South 
Orange-Maplewood and Irvington 
Boards completed specially designed 
programs in the areas of group 
process-including conflict resolution 
and board-superintendent relations; 
strategic planning, goal setting and 
self-evaluation; and conducting 
effective meetings. 


Schering-Plough receives 
Union County Access 
Award 


KENILWORTH—Schering- 
Plough Corporation was honored by 
the Union County Board of Chosen 
Freeholders’ Advisory Board on the 
Disabled with an award for the extra 
measures the company has imple- 
mented to provide access to employ- 
ees with disabilities. The preset 
tion, in connection with the 2nd 
Annual Access/Union County 
Awards Program, was made at a 
freeholders’ meeting in Elizabeth. 

“This award recognizes Scher- 
ing-Plough for its outstanding com- 
mitment to increasing access for 
people with disabilities,” said Hi 
Pizutelli, chairperson of the Adviso- 
ty board of the disabled. Schering- 
Plough was selected for the extra 
measures it has taken to make its 
Kenilworth site accessible to all indi- 
viduals, 


NJIT to coordinate 
Science Program with 
William Paterson 


NEWARK—Students interested 
in continuing their computer science 
education will soon be able to take 
courses on the William Paterson 
University campus that lead to a 
master’s degree awarded by New 
Jersey Institute of Technology. 

An agreement between the two 
universities allows William Paterson 
to offer courses, beginning in the fall 
1998 semester, leading to a bac- 
calaureate degree in computer sci- 
ence. “This partnership between 
NJIT and William Paterson will 
make baccalaureate and master’s 
degree programs in computer science 
readily available to students in 
Northern New Jersey,” said NJIT 
president Saul Fenster. 


UCC’S Professor named 
“Colonel” by Kentucky 
Governor 


CRANFORD—Union County 
College's Professor Eileen Forestal 
of North Plainfield, coordinator of 
the Interpreters for the Deaf/Ameri- 
can Sign Language (ASL)-Deaf 
Studies programs, was named an 
honorary “Kentucky Colonel” by 
Kentucky Governor Paul Patton. 

‘The Highest honor awarded by 
the state of Kentucky, Professor, 
Forestal received the recognition for 
her contributions and achievements 
to the nation, at the 36th biennial 
convention of the Kentucky Associa- 
tion of the Deaf. Governor Patton 
specifically recognized her for an 
instrumenial role in implementing 
New Jersey’s first degree program in 
ASL and Deaf Studies and the first 
Deaf Interpreter Preparation pro- 
gram 


Major exhibit project spanning next three years 


The Historical Society of Plain- 
field has scheduled a three-year cycle 
of exhibits covering the historical, 
social and cultural history of Plain- 
field and its environs during the 20th 
century. Our immediate need is to ask 
residents and former residents to con- 
tribute ideas, talents, time for audio- 
history interviews, photographs and 
artifacts (a fancy word for objects 
telling something about a particular 
time, whether address, a postcard, a 
graduation program, church bulletin, 
city directory, etc.). 

The first exhibit will open in the 
spring of 1998 and cover the first 20 


Mayor honors local 


years of the century, 1900-1920, Bach 
succeeding fall and spring through 
spring, 2000, will cover two decades 
of the city’s past. 

Already underway is the audio- 
taping of longtime residents of the 
city, including those who may have 
moved nearby. Many people remain 
who were born in Plainfield or arrived 
as small children as much as 80/0r 90 
years ago. Their memories of the early 
years of this century are invaluable. 
What was school like then? What did 
they do for fun? Where did they work? 
These are a few of the many questions 
we are asking people who grew up in 


hero 


Honoring Jerry Gray, in photo at center, for acts of heroism are, at left, Don- 
ald Huber, director, Irvington Fire Director and Chief, and at right Irvington 


Mayor Sara Bost. 
IRVINGTON—In a poignant cer- 
emony, Irvington Mayor Sara B. Bost 
honored Jerry Gray, whose valiant 
struggle to protect and preserve life 
during a raging fire three months ago 
almost cost him his own. 

“We want to give Jerry the flow- 
ers while he’s alive,” Bost said. “We 
memorialized Sturd Alston at his 
funeral; unfortunately, he couldn’t 
hear our words. 

Alston died and Gray suffered 
extensive, life-threatening injuries 
during a September 9 two-alarm fire 
at 54 Grove Terrace. Alston, a next- 
door neighbor, and his friend, Gray, 
were watching television at about 10 
p.m. when they heard an explosion, 
followed by screams. 

The pair rushed next door to res- 
cue two young people they believed 
were trapped inside. 

Having escaped the fire, Gray 
returned to the home upon learning 
that Alston was still inside. Alston 
died en route to a local hospital; Gray 
sustained third-degree burns on his 
head and back; and second-degree 
burns to his face and arms. 

Ironically, the youngsters had 
already fled, through the second-floor 


bathroom window. 

Gray was hospitalized at St. Bam- 
abas, where he lapsed into a one 
month coma. He later recovered and 
was released in late November. 

“On behalf of the 65,000 resi- 
dents of the Township of Irvington, I 
express my sincere thanks and appre= 
ciation for what you did for this come 
munity,” 

About 20 friends and family 
members were on hand to support 
Gray, as was Don Huber, director and 
chief of the Irvington Fire Departs 
ment. He credited Gray for “extreme 
bravery in facing the fire without ben 
efit” of training, backup and equip- 
ment afforded the professionals. 

Almost eliciting tears from the 
audience, Gray said, “All these 
(acknowledgments) are very nice, but 
I would give them all back. I would 
do it all over again if I could get my 
friend (Jerry) back. ” 

Huber has nominated Gray for the ? 
“Russ Berrie Prize for Making a Dif- 
ference,” awarded to unsung heroes. 
The top prize is $50,000. 

A supervisor at a Newark post 
office, Gray is expected to retum to 
work in about 18 months. 


NAACP observes 
Jubilee Day 


NAACP Jubilee Day Observance 


—Pictured are (I. to r.) Dr. Therman E. 


Evans, M.D. apes speaker, Dr. Elaine Harrington, New Jersey State NAACP 
ley Bard 


President, 


Brunswick. 
by Avery Grant 


NEW BRUNSWICK—The Cen- 
tral Jersey Region NAACP branches 
hosted a Jubilee observance in Mount 
Zion AME Church, New Brunswick. 
The Jubilee “Day,” a concept of 
release, freedom or emancipation has 
been taken from biblical history by 
Blacks since the historical signing of 
the Emancipation Proclamation by 
President Abraham Lincoln on Janu- 
ary 1, 1863. Dr. Elaine Harrington, 
New Jersey State NAACP President, 
referring to John Hope Franklin's 
book, Up From Slavery, said that our 
Watch Night Church Service originat- 
ed because slaves and free blacks all 
over the nation gathered on New 
Year's Eve 1862, praying that Presi- 
dent Lincoln would issue the procla- 
mation. 

Desire and motivation for free- 
dom must come from deep within our- 
selves, said Dr. Therman E. Evans, 
M.D., the guest speaker for the 
Jubilee observance, “Harriet Tubman, 
who brought many slaves to freedom 
in the North by the Underground Rail- 
road, had just such an intense fire 
deep within herself.” He said God 
works in wonderful ways, because he 


used this woman who was so “beauty- 


den, New Brunswick NAACP Branch President 
Roget 3s Program coordinator, in Mount Zion AME Church, New 


challenged” that even her family 


called her “Ugly Hat”, she could not 
read or write, and was considered 
dumb. 

Throughout his stirring message 
he repeated the themes that Freedom 
is not Free, The Price of Freedom is 
Constant Vigilance, and We AreChal- 
lenged To Make A Difference. Dr. 
Evans, of Linden, now resides in 
Elkins Park, PA, is founder and CEO 
of WholeLife Associates. His organi- 
zation works with corporations, gov- 
ernment and schools in dealing with 
Stress Management, Wellness, Diver- 
sity and Change. Dr. Evans was for- 
merly Senior Vice President and Med- 
ical Director of the CIGNA Corpora- 
tion, one of the largest health care 


age in America. 

During his message he gave sta- 
tistics on how blacks, and particularly 
black men and children at their earli- 
est ages, have endured many hard- 
ships and have been inflicted with 
many societal venoms. “ 


“If we (as family and 
community take away the desire for 
drugs, the tendency for weapons and 
violence, then these things will leave 
our people and communities. 


different parts of the city, coming from 
varied economic and ethnic back- 
grounds 

Volunteers have also been reading 
local newspapers on microfilm in the 
Public Library. This will provide the 
main news stories of the period, as 
well as an idea of how life was lived in 
the slower paced years of the century. 
Women’s fashions, the prices of food, 
clothing and furniture; serial stories; 
comics; sports pages—all add to our 
understanding, And can be amusing as 
well. One reader learned a three-eyed 
cat was born in Plainfield in 1900. 
Another article on a stage show at the 


John Amos 
visits 

East Orange 
General 


Actor of Stage and Screen John 
Amos, recently stopped by to visit 
employees and patients at East 
Orange General Hospital and 
received a gift from the staff. Pic- 
tured are Bruce Byrne, Director of 
the EOGH Foundation, Mark J. 
Chastang, President and CEO of 
Essex Valley Healthcare, Inc./East 
Orange General Hospital; Tracy 
Munford, Vice President of Market- 
ing and Community Development, 
John Amos, Bob Crowley, member, 
EOGH Foundation; and Robert 
Radcliffe, member EOGH Founda- 
tion. 


Proctor Theater cited acts which ran 
the gamut from “a magnificent electri- 
Gal presentation of the sinking of The 
Titanic,” to “ a demonstration by a 
al reading duck" 

fe are inviting people who know 
Plainfield to join us in gathering the 
information, photos and other items 
we will need to make this undertaking 
a success. Do you know someone we 
can interview? Do you have photos, 
vintage clothing or items that were 
used in daily life lurking in your attic? 
Books, records sheet music, greeting 
cards, calendars and the like all tell us 
something about life in the past. 


If you’re too young to remember 
The War to End Ail Wars, perhaps you 
can talk about the Great Depression or 
World War H, Elvis? Civil Rights 
marches, Thanksgiving Day Plain- 
field-Westfield football rivalry, the 
opening of Bambergers, the JCC, the 
Moreland branch of the YMCA, Gre- 
gorys music store, PM Bookshop, the 
co-op on North Avenue, Netherwood 
Tennis Club, July 4th parades. 

Please leave a message for Jean 
Mattson, president of the Plainfield 
Historical Society at the Drake House 
Museum, 602 W. Front St, Plainfield, 
N.J. 07060-1004, (908) 7: 


Eve’s Bayou: Exploding Myths 


Continued from page 1 


celebrities and personalities to partially 
bankroll his films “Malcolm X” and 
Most Blacks do not 
sensationalized crime 
and violence image of Black commu- 
nities. Nine out of 10 adult Black 
males are not in prison, on probation 
or parole, Nearly six out of 10 young 
Blacks reside in two parent house- 
holds. Teen pregnancy rates have tum- 
bled among Black girls and leaped 
among non-Black girls. Three out of 
four Black women have never 
received welfare payments. Eight out 


of 10 adult Blacks are employed. More 
than 80 percent of Blacks graduate 
from high school 

For three decades Blacks have 
played cops, robbers, dope pushers, 
pimps, whores, presidents, mammies, 
Corporate heads, maids, aliens, astro- 
nauts, devils, washerwomen, zombies, 
oodles of singers and dancers, and 
every role in between. Black movie 
goers have become far more discrimi- 
nate in their movie tastes and are 
increasingly demanding films that por- 
tray them with more dignity than 
degradation. The smash success of 


“Soul Food” proved that 

However, no matter how good 
(or bad) a film is it will quickly disap- 
pear without a skilled promotion 
effort. And that means spending 
money. Many times that has not hap- 
pened with quality Black films. The 
dismal box office performance of 
“Rosewood” is a good example of that. 
To its credit, Trimark, which produced 
“Eve's Bayou,” was willing to shell out 
the ad dollars to jump start the film. 
This did not guarantee that it would 
succeed, but it sure improved its 
chances. Hollywood are you listening? 
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There’s A 
College 
For You... 


Education key in aspirations of black students 


FAIRFAX, VA—According to a report released by the 
United Negro College Fund (The College Fund/UNCF), the 
aspirations of African American students are rising dramat- 
ically. Volume IMI of The Status of Education in Black 
America released by UNCF’s research arm, the Frederick 
D. Patterson Research Institute, indicates that the challenge 
now is to make sure that course-taking and achievement 
keep pace. 

The volume focuses on the transition from high school 
to college and from school to work. It marks the completion 
of the largest, most comprehensive collection of informa- 
tion ever assembled on the educational status of African 
Americans. 

During the 1980s, the proportion of African American 
high school sophomores expecting eventually to graduate 
from college doubled from 35 to 70 percent. But the pro- 
portion enrolled in an academic program rose only to 59 
percent. Two years after their expected time of high school 
graduation, only one-fourth were actually enrolled in col- 
lege and working towards a bachelor’s degree. 

According to William H. Gray, MI, president and chief 
executive officer of The College Fund, Volume III of The 
Status of Education in Black America “provides informa- 
tion about the challenges facing African Americans in their 
transition from high school to college and from college to 


the workplace. It forms a powerful way of thinking about ` 


both the educational progress and the challenges which 
must be confronted by those concerned about the academic 
performance of African American students. It is our hope 
that the compilation of this data which previously existed in 
isolation will allow for a new research agenda around these 
issues and pave the way for improving educational oppor- 
tunities and outcomes in the future.” 


In a similar national database, which started in 1988, 
the achievement of black students in reading and math had 
risen substantially. As we move through the 1990s, the 
degrees earned by these better-prepared students should 
increase, though there are still substantial deficits that must 
be overcome. 


“High aspirations are desirable, of 
course,” said Dr. Michael T. Nettles, exec- 
utive director of the Frederick D. Patterson 
Research Institute, which compiled the 
report. “But aspirations alone are not 
enough. There has to be academic effort 
and achievement.” 

Among other significant findings in 
the new report: 

Both the amount and quality of educa- 
tion really do matter. There appears to be a strong relation- 
ship between academic achievement and the college 
degrees students eventually earn. 

In the nation’s largest longitudinal student data base, 
going back to 1980, African Americans at each achieve- 
ment level were about as likely as whites to earn bachelor’s 
degrees. But the proportion of African Americans scoring 
in the higher quartiles was relatively low, and so was the 
proportion overall that earned a college degree. 


are desirable, of 


course but 
aspirations alone “©, 87 percent of African American women, 


Dr. Michael T. Nettles 


© Black women have made greater gains in 


“High aspirations high school education than Black men and 


more of them continue their education beyond 
high school. 
By two years after their expected gradua- 


compared to 79 percent of African American 


are not enough.” men, have received high school diplomas. 


Among Whites, the comparable figures are 91 
percent for women and 89percent for men. 

Overall, more African American women 
than African American men enroll in post-secondary edu- 
cation—66 percent versus 53 percent by 1992. 

*The U.S. military is one area where blacks-particular- 
ly men-have attained equality with whites with similar lev- 
els of education. However as the size of the armed forces 
has shrunk over the past 15 years. the number of young 
Black men in the military has declined from 289,000 to 


See EDUCATION KEY/page A5 


NJ Task Force evaluates capacity of higher ed system 


In January 1997, the Chairman of the New Jersey 
Commission on Higher Education (the Commission) 
announced the formation of a Blue Ribbon Task Force to 
evaluate the capacity of the state’s higher education sys- 
tem and to make recommendations to the Commission on 
the establishment, expansion, closure, or consolidation of 
institutions. A Request for Proposal was issued by the 
State of New Jersey in early March 1997, for the purpose 
of securing a qualified consultant to: 

1. Assist the Task Force in collecting and analyzing 
relevant data regarding the demand for and provision of 
higher education in New Jersey; and based on these 
analyses; 

2. Propose recommendations and alternatives to the 
Task Force regarding the effective and efficient provi- 
sion of higher education in the state. 

MGT of America, Inc., was selected by the proposal 
review team to assist the Task Force in this evaluation 
effort. 

The initial work of the task force focused on collect- 
ing public input on these important issues via three pub- 
lic hearings around the state. These hearings were held in 
the Camden area, Trenton, and Newark in early June. In 
addition to the public testimony given at these hearings, 


written testimony was also submitted for consideration 
by the. Task Force. 

The work of the Task Force and MGT from July 
through October focused on the collection and analysis of 
relevant data and other information regarding the capaci- 
ty of New Jersey’s system of higher education. This 
report also includes the Task Force’s recommendations 
based on these analyses. This overview provides a sum- 
imary of our major findings and recommendations. 

The current level of participation in higher education 
anywhere by New Jersey High School Graduates is high 
as is the overall level of educational attainment of New 
Jersey residents. 

According to the report there are a number of positive 
aspects relative to the participation of New Jersey resi- 
dents in higher education and of the overall degree of 
educational attainment of New Jersey residents: 

The overall level of participation in higher education 
anywhere (in state and out of state) by New Jersey high 
school graduates is well above the national average. More 
than three-fifths (64.4%) of high school graduates in the 
state enroll in a college or university somewhere within 
12 months of graduation compared with 57 percent of 
high school graduates nationally. 


The overall level of educational attainment of New 
Jersey residents is also much higher than the national 
average. Almost three out of every ten residents age 25 or 
older (28.3%) have at least a bachelor’s degree compared 
with 23.6 percent nationally. 

In short, New Jersey high school graduates partici- 
pate in higher education at a relatively high level com- 
pared to their peers nationally. Likewise, state residents 
are well educated compared with those of other states. 

The report suggests, that from a macro-level per- 
spective, these are very positive signs for New Jersey. 
This indicates that the state has a high level of well-edu- 
cated individuals to meet the current needs of employers 
within the state. 

The high level of participation in higher education by 
New Jersey high school graduates suggests that this pat- 
tern of “intellectual capital” development will continue in 
the future which could also have a positive impact on the 
state’s future level of educational attainment and contin- 
ued economic growth and development. 


Information provided courtesy of the Draft Report 
and Recommendations on the Capacity of New Jersey's 
Higher Education System. 
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There’s A College For You 


UCC mentoring program motivates low-income students 


CRANFORD, NJ—With a bit of spe- 
cial attention from dedicated faculty, 18 
selected Union County College students 
are mounting hurdles in their studies to 
achieve success in 


some very chal- mememe 
lenging subject 
areas. One stu- Students are 


dent, a single, dia- 
betic mother of a 
severely disabled 
child, holds a 
nearly perfect 
grade-point aver- 
age with a major 
in Chemistry. 
Another hails 
from Nigeria and 
describes herself 
as a “slow learn- 
er” who neverthe- 
less earns good grades with a major in 
Biology. And there are many more like 
them. 

Out of 59 applicants, the College is 
one of only 10 to be awarded a $204,056 
incentive grant from the New Jersey 
Commission on Higher Education to 
implement a faculty mentoring program to 
improve graduation and transfer rates for 
minority and/or low-income students. The 
grant provides seed money over three 
years for the new program, which has been 
named the UCC Graduation/ Transfer 
Support Program. It is designed to create 
faculty-student partnerships under the 
mentoring assistance of three faculty 


also selected 
for the mentor- 
ing program 
based on their 
show of motiva- 
tion to succeed 


at UCC. 


members. 

In addition to financial need and 
strong academic performance, students are 
also selected for the mentoring program 
based on their show of motivation to suc- 
ceed at UCC and subsequently at the four- 
year college or university level. 

Participating faculty mentors meet 
individually with students every two 
weeks and are planning workshops, career 
awareness, and group support activities. 
They also provide computer-aided instruc- 
tional and tutorial services to increase par- 
ticipants’ social and academic integration 
into the College system. 

The three faculty mentors chosen for 
the project are Dr. Mushtaq Khan of 
Edison, a Chemistry professor; Prof. Elliot 
Fisher of Jersey City, who teaches 
Mathematics, and Prof. John Flynn of 
Rahway, a member of the Engineering 
Technologies faculty. Each was selected 
based on his previous participation in an 
Alliance for Minority Participation in the 
Sciences grant consortium. 

“We supply the students with one-on- 
one time,” says Dr. Khan. ‘We supple- 
ment what is offered in classes, such as 
Organic Chemistry or Calculus, tailoring 
our mentoring closely to classroom lec- 
tures and labs.” 

For example, he might adapt his men- 
toring session on electrons by summariz- 
ing a lecture and illustrating major points 
using Chem Draw computer software to 
show motions and reactions. 

Dr. Khan, like his fellow faculty men- 


AY 


SPRING 


bottom line is that 


tors, works with a diverse student mix. He 
says he tries to keep the students focused, 
while ensuring that he maintains a friend- 
ly, two-way communication system with 
them. 

“I want the students to feel comfort- 
able,” says Dr. 
Khan. STI let 
them call me at 
home if they have 
a question. The 


“We supply 
the students 
with one-on- 


they learn and n A 
one time. 


understand. These 
things are too com- 
plicated to memo- 
rize. I try to inspire 
the students to do 
well.” 

He tells the story of a nursing student 
who was struggling in class and was close 
to dropping out of her program. Just as she 
had sought tutoring assistance through a 
laboratory technician, she was accepted 
into the mentoring program. Thus, she was 
able to retain her 3.70 grade-point average. 

Valerie Blue of Elizabeth is one of the 
students being mentored. Accepted to a 
major university on a full scholarship 
when she graduated from high school, the 
20-year-old’s goals were placed on hold 
when she became pregnant and gave birth 
to a severely disabled son. Herself a dia- 
betic, Ms. Blue attends UCC despite a hec- 
tic schedule balancing her family and 
study responsibilities. The extra help from 
the mentors is integral to her success in 


Dr. Mushtaq Khan 


when you enroll in Union County College 


x Earn a two-year degree 
* Enroll in continuing education courses 
x Learn English (ESL) 


maintaining a 3.95 grade-point average. 

“The mentors are willing to help us 
out,” she says with a beaming smile. “I 
hope to go to New Jersey Institute of 
Technology (NJIT) when I graduate, and 
this will help me to do that.” 

What is especially appealing to her 
about the program? “The mentors’ con- 
cern for the students’ personal lives,” she 
says assuredly. 

Uki Asuen, also of Elizabeth, has 
wanted to become a surgeon ever since her 
childhood in Nigeria. She says she loves 
the idea of helping others, especially those 
who have no money to obtain proper med- 
ical care. The 21-year-old plans to enroll at 
Rutgers mentor-and, the University upon 
graduation from the community college. 
The young woman maintains two jobs, tai- 
loring her class schedule accordingly. Her 
brother, a business major, also is in the 
mentoring program. 

“T overcame the language obstacle, but 
was so shy that my grades went down,” 
she says. “With the sciences, I’m doing 
very well.” 

Ms. Asuen notes the mentors have 
helped her to “absorb what I need to take 
in.” Together, they re-read notes and text, 
which she later reviews at home by her- 
self. 

She capsulizes the program’s success 
in a few words: “It’s so cool! Besides 
learning so much, everybody knows 
everybody in the (mentoring) program. 
We're all friends. We’re very happy to 
have this.” 
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There’s A College For You 


Commission on Higher Ed approves 
mission change at Richard Stockton College 


TRENTON, NJ—The State of New 
Jersey’s Commission on Higher Education 
recently approved a “change in mission” for 
The Richard Stockton College of New 
Jersey, enabling the Pomona, NJ-based insti- 
tution to offer two new master’s degree pro- 
grams as early as next year, one in 1999 and 
one additional 
program CVCLY me 
two years up to ‘ ; 
PEE The Business 
T he Studies program 

enabled students 


Commission’s 
unanimous 
to complete the 


approval 


maa the first 750 credit hours 
change in mis- . 

sion koe ear required by the 
Jersey college State Board of 
under the High- Accountancy.’ 
er Education X 
Restructuring å á 
‘Acts of ioe. Vera King Farris 


which charged 
CHE with “making final administrative deci- 
sions over a change in the programmatic 
mission of an institution.” 

“Naturally, we are delighted,” Stockton 
President Vera King Farris said. “The change 
in mission enables us to develop and enhance 
new teaching and learning strategies and cur- 


Mapia S 


Cared 


RIGHT HERE 
RIGHT NOW! 


Through the 30 credit Master of 
Business Studies Program 
at Stockton, you will: 


- Enhance opportunities at work 

- Prepare for your own business 

- More effectively lead your 
colleagues 

your next career move 

- Maximize your value to the 
organization 

- Manage the future past 2000 


Applications for 
fall enrollments are 
now being accepted. 
Tuition is $669 per course. 


Masters in 
Business Studies Program 
Division of Professional Studies 
The Richard Stockton College 
of New Jersey 
Jim Leeds Road 
Pomona, New Jersey 08240 


For further information, contact the 
Office of Enrollment Management 


(609) 652-4261. 


riculum at the graduate level to better meet 
the needs of the state, region and our local 
community.” 

Founded in 1969 as an undergraduate 
liberal arts college, Stockton in 1994 intro- 
duced its first master’s program, a Master of 
Physical Therapy degree program. In June of 
1997, CHE granted Stockton the authority to 
exceed its programmatic mission and offer 
two additional master’s programs: Master of 
Business Studies and Master of Arts in 
Instructional Technology, which began in the 
fall semester of 1997. 

Last summer, the College petitioned the 
Commission for a change in programmatic 
mission (to change the level of academic 
degrees or certificates authorized for the 
institution.) CHE sent an external consultant 
to the College on August 5 for an on-site 
visit, who recommended the mission change. 
On November 10, the Executive Board of 
the New Jersey Presidents’ Council voted 
unanimously to recommend the mission 
change. 

According to Farris, Stockton envisions 
that graduate education will be an important 
priority in the twenty-first century. “Our first 
three programs emerged out of state and 
regional needs for graduate education,” she 
said. “We developed the Physical Therapy 
program because the master’s level had 


It does not discriminate in 
admission to its programs and 
activities or in treatment or 


employment of individuals 
ace/color, 
n, national origin, 
handicap/disability, age or sex. 


become the general requirement for entry 
into the profession. The Business Studies 
program enabled students to complete the 
150 credit hours required by the State Board 
of Accountancy to take the CPA examina- 
tion. The 

Master of All in aa 
in Instructional Stockton’s long- 
Technology 


responds to the range plans for 
growing tech- masters programs 
nological needs 


are very ambitious, 
with a projected 
,. enrollment increase 

Stockton’s 
long-range Jrom the current 93 
plans for mas- students to 710 by 


ters programs 
are very ambi- the year 2003. 


tious, with a 
projected enrollment increase from the cur- 
rent 93 students to 710 by the year 2003. 
Among the future master’s level programs 
being developed or considered: 

The Commission’s resolution, approved 
unanimously, immediately granted Stockton 
the authority to change its programmatic 
mission from the bachelor’s to the masters 
degree level, provided that the college initi- 
ate no more than one new master’s program 
every two years until at least three more mas- 
ter’s programs have been mounted; the sin- 


of teachers and 
trainers in the 
region.” 


gle exemption from that would be the Master 
of Arts degree in Holocaust and Genocide 
Studies. That program is slated to join the 
Nursing and Occupational Therapy pro- 
grams in the initial two-year cycle. 


Degree Programs offered 


e Master of Science in Nursing, 
pe ood to be offered for the 
t time in Spring, 1998. 


e Master of Arts in Holocaust 
and Genocide Studies, projected 
to start in Fall, 1998. 


e Master of Science in 
Occupational Therapy, 
projected to begin in Fall 1999. 


e Master of Arts in Speech 
Pathology and Audiology 


e Master of Arts in Liberal 
Studies 


e Masters in environmental and 
Coastal Study 


e Masters in Criminal Justice 


High school students have 
access to college credits 


and programs 


New Jersey College Bound 
Program 

As one of its responsibilities, the 
Commission has oversight of a $3.0 mil- 
lion College Bound program, which funds ` 
13 programs at NJ colleges and universi- 
ties-enabling them to provide enrichment 
activities for urban/minority youth in the 
sixth through twelfth grades. The pro- 
grams are intended to help oe ‘ 
students complete sec- zí 
ondary school and CA 
successfully pursue g - 
higher education in the * 
sciences, mathematics, *, 
or technology. The pro- ` £2 SS 
gram currently serves 
approximately 2,300 stu- we È 
dents, and institutional grants range from 
$42,400 to $938,700. A recent evaluation 
of the College Bound Program found that 
the program was generally effective and 
should be continued, but needed some 
“fine tuning” to ensure that it focused its 
limited resources on those students and 
activities where it could add the most 
value. 

Educational 
(EOF) 

The New Jersey EOF was created by 
the state legislature in 1968 to ensure 
access to higher education for residents 
from economically and educationally dis- 


Opportunity Fund 


advantaged backgrounds. The $32.8 mil- 
lion program provides financial assistance 
to individuals, and also funds a variety of 
campus-based adaptive and academic sup- 
port services. Each participating institu- 
ation sets specific cri- 
teria for student 
“participation. 
Students must 
¢ make satisfacto- 
ry academic 
‚progress to 
" connate in 
+s program. 
According to data provided 
by EOF program administra- 
tors, 12,500 undergraduate 
>» students at 44 institu- 
è tions participated in 
*the program during 
s3? Fall 1996. 
j The racial/ethnic 
breakdown of the EOF pop- 
ulation is: Black—43%; 
Hispanic—28%; | White/Other—22%; 
Asian—7%. EOF students comprised over 
12 percent of New Jersey’s first-time full- 
time students statewide in Fall 1996, and 
are at their highest levels ever. 


Information provided by the Draft Report 
and Recommendations on the Capacity of 
New Jersey’s Higher Education System. 
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The Power of — Industry/ University Collaboration 


As a national leader in applied scientific 
research, NJIT builds a vibrant economy by 
educating the engineers, architects, technology 
specialists, policy makers, and business 
managers that your businesses are seeking. 


sew Beebe ee oo 


Make the 
Connection 


h 


NIT prepares your highly specialized 
work force through extensive graduate 
and undergraduate programs 


- dp 
With state-of the art research CEOS 
and facilities, NJIT fully engages students 
and faculty in high-tech research initiatives 
that augment industry R&D efforts 


NJIT helps business adopt new 
technologies and stay competitive 


NJIT is New Jersey's public, technological research university 
serving nearly 8,200 students through five schools: Newark 
College of Engineering, School of Architecture, College of 
Science and Liberal Arts, School of Management, Albert 


e Work Force Recruitment 
~ # Dorman Honors College. 


e Distance Learning 

e Continuing Professional Education 

h ; . e Cooperative Education and Internships 
r general information about MS nM t Executive P 

industry/university partnerships, contact: ee T 

Jim Gardner, Executive Director 


Office of Communications : A Public Research University 
Phone: (973) 596-3433 University Heights 

Fax: (973) 596-1525 Newark, NJ 07102-1982 
E-mail: gardner@njit.edu Internet: http:/Awww.njit.edu 


New Jersey Institute of Technology 


NJIT does not discriminate on the basis of sex, sexual orientation, race, handicap, veteran’ status, national or ethnic origin or age in the administration of student programs. Campus facilities are accessible to the disabled. 
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There’s A College For You 


NJIT leads enrollment of engineers and technology professionals 


NEWARK - New Jersey Institute of 
Technology leads New Jersey in enrolling 
and graduating African-American and 
Hispanic engineers. In three annual national 
magazine surveys, NJIT is the only New 
Jersey college or university to rank among 
the top 15 U.S. schools enrolling and gradu- 
ating minority engineers. 

In addition, a report of the Quality 
Education for Minorities (QEM) Network 
identified NJIT as the top university in New 
Jersey for baccalaureate degrees awarded to 
“non-Asian minority” students in mathemat- 
ics, the physical sciences and engineering. 

In Money Magazine’s 1998 Best College 
Buys Now, NJIT ranks fifth in the nation in 
the “University Diversity” category, which 
includes minority students enrolled in “non- 
historically black colleges.” 

In. Hispanic Outlook in Higher 
Education’s 1997 Best ‘Colleges for 
Hispanics, NJIT was ninth nationally in con- 
ferring bachelor’s degrees on Hispanic stu- 
dents in engineering and engineering tech- 
nologies. NJIT ranks 9th among the Top 10 
schools in the Hispanic Outlook survey. 

In Black Issues in Higher Education’s 
1997 Top 100 Degree Producers, NJIT 
ranked tenth in the nation in conferring bac- 
calaureate engineering degrees on African- 
American students and 14th in the nation in 
conferring baccalaureate engineering degrees 


on Hispanic students. 
NJIT appeared 10th on the Black Issues 
African-American list. 


Quality Education for Minorities 
Network results 

According to a June 1997 QEM Network 
report entitled, “Weaving the Web of MSE 
(Mathematics, Science and Engineering) 
Success for Minorities: Top Ten College and 
Universities Report,” NJIT was identified as 
leading all other institutions in New Jersey in 
the production of minority baccalaureate 
degree recipients in mathematics, the physi- 
cal sciences, and engineering. 

QEM is a non-profit, Washington, DC- 
based organization dedicated to improving 
education for minorities throughout the 
nation. The group identifies “ensuring that 
minority students start school prepared to 
learn” as its primary goal for the year 2000. 
NJIT’s achievement in graduating minority 
students will be honored at QEM’s Seventh 
Annual Conference, to take place February 6- 
8, 1998, in Washington. 

Bachelor’s degrees conferred in 1997 on 
self-identified African-Americans totaled 67, 
or 10 percent of all bachelor’s degrees con- 
ferred on students identifying themselves as 
being of a particular ethnicity. The group 
included 28 engineers, 21 engineering tech- 
nologists, 8 management majors, five com- 


puter scientists, four architects, and one math- 
ematician. 

Bachelor’s degrees conferred in 1997 on 
self-identified Hispanics totaled 87, or 13 
percent of all bachelor’s degrees conferred on 
students identifying themselves as being of a 
particular ethnicity. The group included 49 
engineers, 15 engineering technologists, 11 
architects, seven computer scientists, two 
management majors, two mathematicians, 
and one student majoring in interdisciplinary 
studies. 

A total of 708 students received bache- 
lor’s degrees in 1997. Of these, 38, or 5.4 per- 
cent, did not identify themselves as being of 
a particular ethnicity. 


Albert Dorman Honors College enroll- 
ment and graduation 

The total number of incoming minority 
freshmen in NJIT’s Albert Dorman Honors 
College increased more than 100 percent 
over the last four years, rising from four in 
1994 to 10 in 1997. Of 32 new sophomore 
and transfer students in the Honors College, 
minority students accounted for one quarter. 
In 1997, minority students accounted for 6 
percent of the graduating Honors College stu- 
dents. s 

Also this year, nine minority students 
who began their academic careers through 
NJIT’s Educational Opportunity Program for 


academically and economically disadvan- 
taged students achieved GPAs of 3.4 or better 
and were simultaneously enrolled in EOP 
and the Honors College. 

The Albert Dorman Honors College 
offers one of nation’s leading technologically 
oriented honors programs. Students in the 
College typically rank in the top 15 percent of 
their high schools classes and have compos- 
ite SAT scores of 1250 or better. Average 
combined math-verbal SAT scores for honors 
freshman in 1997 was 1310 and more than 
half ranked in the top 10 percent of their high 
school classes. 

NJIT is a public research university 
enrolling nearly 8,200 undergraduate, gradu- 
ate and doctoral students in 73 degree pro- 
grams through its five colleges: Newark 
College of Engineering, School of 
Architecture, College of Science and Liberal 
Arts, the School of Management and the 
Albert Dorman Honors College. Research 
initiatives include manufacturing, microelec- 
tronics, transportation, computer science, 
solar astrophysics, environmental engineer- 
ing and science, and architecture and building 
science. U.S. News and World Report's 1998 
Annual Guide to America’s Best Colleges 
ranked NJIT among the top 175 national uni- 
versities. Money Magazine’s Best College 
Buys 1998 rated NJIT as the sixth best value 
among technology schools. 


Brookdale Community 
College: Higher learning 


LINCROFT, NJ—Brookdale Com- 
munity College, now celebrating its 30th 
year, is a fully accredited two-year college 
serving residents of the Monmouth County 
area. 

Brookdale offers more than 600 cours- 
es in over 50 degree programs, 30 of which 
are designed for transfer to a 4-year insti- 
tution. The College also offers hundreds of 
noncredit training programs in business 
and computer skills, fine and performing 
arts, history, languages, cultures and more. 

Brookdale also operates “learning cen- 
ters” in Asbury Park and Long Branch. 
These centers provide entry level college 
courses, courses in English as a Second 
Language and Adult Basic Education, 
Displaced Homemakers’ Program, varied 
community activities, and business and 
computer training classes. The learning 
centers offer complete Brookdale services 
including academic counseling, on-site 
registration, graduate placement and more. 


Centers also provide students with help 
finding financial aid, such as Brookdale’s 
state-funded Educational Opportunity 
Fund, and scholarships from the Brookdale 
Foundation and other sources. 

Brookdale learning centers in Asbury 
Park and Long Branch are also now partic- 
ipating in Monmouth County’s Workforce 
Development programs. These “One Stop 
Career Centers” offer students career 
descriptions, training and financial aid 
opportunities, and information on state col- 
leges and universities for students; for job 
seekers, the Centers provide job listings, 
resume assistance, job search techniques 
and other services-all open to the public 
and free of charge. 


Brookdale’s Asbury Park Learning - 


Center is at 301 Grand Avenue in Asbury 
Park (732-224-2780). Brookdale’s Long 
Branch Learning Center is at Third & 
Broadway in Long Branch (732-224- 
2757). 


Education Key in aspirations of black students 


Continued from page A1 


130,000. 

Nettles noted that “the success of the 
military in providing equal opportunity to 
Whites and Blacks should serve as a model 
for the private sector. The rest of our soci- 
ety has a lot of catching up to do.” 

Although Blacks and Whites with sim- 
ilar education are likely to be at similar 
ranks, education levels generally are lower 
for blacks, and this seems to have limited 
their advancement. A majority of black 
military officers attended historically black 
colleges and universities (BCUs). HBCU 


graduates comprise about one-third of the 
African American officers in the Army and 
about one-fifth in the Navy and Air Force. 

© Annual earnings are comparable for 
African Americans and whites who have 
received a bachelor’s degree. However, 
among those with just a high school diplo- 
ma, the average earnings of blacks are 
almost one-third less. 

“This greater gap between high school 
and college graduates underscores the 
value of higher educational achievement 
for African Americans,” Nettles said. “It 
shows why it is important for Blacks to 
continue their education.” 


Brookdale Learning Centers offer: 
È Entry-level college courses 
È Business and computer training classes 
> ESL, Adult Basic Education and GED programs 


And now, Brookdale Learning Centers are also 
“One Stop Career Centers,” sponsored by 
Monmouth County's Workforce Investment Board, 
with a wide range of workforce development 
services for area residents. 


COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 
765 Newman Springs Road 
Lincroft, New Jersey 07738-1597 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
The County College of Monmouth 


in ASBURY PARK 
at 601 Grand Avenue 
: Call (732) 224-2780 


in LONG BRANCH 
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call (732) 224-2757 
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At Jersey City State, 
everything seems to fit. 


There is a college where you 
can be yourself, and find an out- 
standing faculty and curriculum 
that meets your needs. Jersey 
City State College brings it all 
together. It’s close enough to 
commute, yet when you're here 


walking through the quad or 
reading under the shadow of 
Hepburn Hall, you will feel like 
you're a world away. The cam- 
pus is a diverse mix, rich in cul- 
ture and enthusiasm. You'll find 
people here that are just like 


New Jersey's Premier Cooperative 


Education 


you. There are 24 Major pro- 
grams from which to choose 
and you can take advantage of 
Jersey City State’s Cooperative 
Education program. Visit Jersey 
City State...It’s the premier state 
college for quality education. 


You'll fit in nicely. 


JCSC 


rsey City State College 
2039 Kennedy Boulevard 


http://www. icstate.edu 
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There’s A College For You 


Answering the call 


New Brunswick Theological Seminary 
is waiting (and ready!) for you. Do you 
feel God’s calling to prepare for new min- 
istry, but a seminary education seems 
beyond the realm of possibility? At New 
Brunswick Seminary, the average student 
is 44 years old, works full-time and has a 
family. The entire course offering is avail- 
able during the evening, but day sessions 
are available for many core courses, 
affording students choice and flexibility. 
Fewer than 25% of the students study full 
time. If you’ve heard God’s call to pursue 
pastoral education, consider New 
Brunswick Seminary, with convenient 
urban locations in New York and New 
Jersey. 

New Brunswick Theological Seminary 
is a community of learners made up of pro- 
fessors and students, of women and men, 
of persons young and old. Just as Christ’s 
Church is a wonderfully diverse body, the 
New Brunswick Seminary community 
reflects a small measure of the colorful 
glory of the whole Church. People at the 
Seminary come from many ethnic and 
racial groups and from many Christian 
denominations. Our students may present- 
ly enroll in M. Div. (Master of Divinity) 
and M.T.S. (Master of Arts in Theological 
Studies) programs. The Seminary will 
soon begin enrollment in a new D. Min. 
(Doctor of Ministry) program focused on 


urban ministry. 

New Brunswick Theological Seminary 
is a community of people who seek, by our 
work and worship, to confess that God cre- 
ated all worlds, entered into covenant with 
Israel, and in Jesus Christ makes all things 
new by the power of the Holy Spirit. We 
are a people united by a common call-to 
proclaim the good news about Jesus Christ 
in such a way that lives are changed and 
society is transformed. 

New Brunswick Theological Seminary 
is America’s oldest theological school. 
Since its founding in 1784, it has been an 
institution of the Reformed Church in 
America. We rejoice in our continued ser- 
vice to the Reformed Church, even as we 
offer thanks for students who come to us 
from many denominations. A total of 25 
denominations are represented in our fall 
1997 enrollment. More than 75% of the 
students come from denominations other 
than the Reformed Church. 

The main campus is located in the 
heart of New Brunswick. The New York 
location, on the campus of St. John’s 
University, Jamaica, Queens. Both schools 
are easily accessible by auto or public 
transportation. Visit the Seminary’s web 
site, on line, at (http://www.rci.rutgers. 
edu/~mjblake/nbts.html) or call at (800) 
445-NBTS to arrange a campus visit. 


Career programs offered at 
Bergen Community College 


Each year, approximately 12,000 stu- 
dents of all ages enroll at Bergen 
Community College on a part-time or 
full-time basis. Bergen Community 
College offers three types of degree pro- 
grams in more than 75 fields of study. 
Students may earn an Associate in Arts 
(AA), Associate in Science (AS), or 
Associate in Applied Science (A.A.S.) 
degree. In addition, the college offers 
one-year certificate programs which pro- 
vide specific occupational skills. 

Career programs emphasize training 
needed to enter a chosen field of employ- 
ment. They are designed for students 
planning to begin a career immediately 
after receiving their associate degree. 

Transfer programs include a course 
study which responds to the freshman and 
sophomore offerings at most colleges and 
universities. After completing their asso- 
ciate degree at Bergen, many students 
transfer to a bachelor’s degree program in 
New Jersey and throughout the United 
States. 

Bergen provides special learning 
opportunities for diverse groups of stu- 


dents. For those students who find it diffi- 
cult to attend on-campus sessions, cours- 
es by television offer a convenient, flexi- 
ble way to learn at home. 

Bergen Community College will be 
conducting in-person registration for its 
spring semester at the college’s main cam- 
pus at 400 Paramus Road in Paramus on 
Thursday, January 8 and Friday, January 
9, 1998 from 9:30 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. 

The spring semester will run from 
January 15 until May 11. Courses are 
offered in a variety of subjects including 
arts, business, communications, humani- 
ties, mathem. ‘ics, natural sciences, phys- 
ical education and social sciences. Bergen 
offers flexible scheduling options to fit 
auy lifestyle. 

A $20 processing fee will be charged 
and tuition and fees must be paid at the 
time of registration. Registration is sub- 
ject to prerequisites and basic skills test 
results. Degree-seeking students may be 
eligible for the Hope Scholarship. 

For additional information contact 
(201) 447-7200 or visit www . bergen. cc. 
nj.us. 


Has God called 


New Brunswick Theological Seminary 
An ecumenical community engaged in a single dynamic 
conversation--exploring our common faith in an 
environment in which diversity is respected and celebrated. 


We welcome full- and part- time students to evening and daytime classes 


COMMITTED TO URBAN MINISTRY 


main campus - New Brunswick, NJ 
New York campus at St. John's University, Queens 
CALL TODAY (800) 445-NBTS 
OR VISIT OUR WEB SITE 
http://www.rci.rutgers, edu/~mjblake/nbts.html) 


BERGEN 
COMMUNITY 
GOLLEGE 


SEMESTER 


Friday, January 8 & 9 
9:30 a.m. - 


7:30 p.m. 


Spring Semester ¢ January 15 — May 11 


For more information, call the BCC Information Center 


at (201) 447-7200. 


= Ber en 


400 ee Road, Paramus, New Jersey 07652 
http:/Awww.bergen.cc.nj.us 
Degree-seeking students may be eligible for the Hope Scholarship. 
Consult a tax professional for more information. 
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William Paterson University: a 
new university for a new centur 


William Paterson University provides 
a learning experience based on strong 
teaching and challenging degree pro- 
grams. This approach, combined with a 
congenial and supportive atmosphere 
where the richness of difference is nur- 
tured, forms a community built on com- 
mon grounds. Our 9,000 students come 
from all over New Jersey and beyond - 
from urban, suburban and rural areas - 
and from a wide 
variety of cultur- 
al backgrounds. 


In our class- 
rooms, you'll 


Situated on a 

wooded, 300. eet professors 
acre hilltop locat- who understand 
ed in suburban 

Wa, Maw your back- 
Jersey, William ground and 
Paterson is small perspective. 


Wier es Rieti neg ee 
a community atmosphere, yet large 
enough to provide the sophisticated edu- 
cational resources and facilities you. need. 

Outstanding academic programs, per- 
sonal support, award-winning faculty, 


combined expertise and an excitement for 
teaching, foster an enthusiastic and 
rewarding learning environment. The 
small faculty-student ratio and strong 
academic, financial and social support, 
personal attention and mentoring become 
the foundation for a successful education. 
In our classrooms, you’ll meet professors 
who understand your background and 
perspective. 

We have 38 full-time African- 
American faculty members at William 
Paterson, as well as 17 Hispanic and 36 
Asian professors. We offer an impressive 
variety of courses and majors and our stu- 
dents have the opportunity to use the very 
latest in lab equipment and computer 
technology. 

A multi-cultural approach 

Your concerns are also reflected in 
our academic offerings. Every undergrad- 
uate at William Paterson University takes 
a class in race and gender as part of our 
general education requirements. So that 
our students appreciate the extensive 
range of human accomplishment, many 


departments offer courses that explore 
Latin American history, politics, lan- 
' guage, literature and culture; Asian art, 
languages and history; and African and 
African-American history, politics, litera- 
ture and life. 
An enriching environment 

The campus also provides a wealth of 
personal interaction and occasions which 
recognize the contributions made by our 
society’s many diverse members. Campus 
organizations and yearly celebrations and 
activities offer the entire University com- 
munity the opportunity to appreciate art 
exhibits, dances, food festivals, lectures, 
luncheons, movies, music, theater and 
workshops that actively showcase the 
multicultural experience. 
The opportunity to succeed 

Because classroom learning is com- 
bined with hands-on experience and a 
strong career development program our 
graduates achieve an impressive work 
record after college. Our Career 
Development Workforce makes special 
contact with employers to create intern- 


ship opportunities for minority students. 
An exciting future 

William Paterson University offers 
numerous scholarships based on scholas- 
tic performance and related achieve- 
ments. Scholarships are available to full- 
time freshmen, transfers and upper-class 
students. They range from the newly 
established Presidential Scholarships to 
specific grants in the areas of music, biol- 
ogy, nursing and jazz studies. Ten $1,000 
awards and seven $750 awards are granted 
specifically to minority students. These, 
plus Alumni Association awards, enhance 
the University’s commitment to provide 
quality education at an affordable cost for 
more students each year. 

Top-rate faculty, challenging and 
rewarding academic, support and mentor- 
ing programs, world-class facilities and a 
thriving social and cultural environment 
all add up to an excellent choice at an unri- 
valed value. To learn more about William 
Paterson University call 973-720-2125 or 
toll-free 1-888-4WILPAT. Visit the 
school’s web site at www. wilpaterson.edu. 
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Small Classes 
Great Choices 


e Low faculty-student ratio 


e Top-rated faculty 
e Honors programs 


e Degree programs in 27 majors 
e Beautiful wooded campus 
e Technologically advanced facilities 


e Convenient location 


e Your best education value 
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